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Week Ending Friday, June 11, 1982 


Paris, France 





Remarks to U.S. Embassy Personnel and 
Their Families. June 4, 1982 





Mr. Secretary and Mrs. Haig, Mr. Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Galbraith: 

Nancy and I are so grateful that so many 
of you, staff members and families, could be 
here today. I just wish that we had the time 
to greet each one of you personally, but the 
schedule doesn’t permit that. I think we’ve 
been a little behind schedule ever since we 
took off in Marine One from the lawn at 
the White House two days ago. 

You know, you belong to a pretty special 
group. You’re doing a very important job 
and living an experience which many of 
you will never forget. Maybe some of you 
feel a little bit like Gertrude Stein when she 
wrote, “America is my country and Paris is 
my hometown.” [Laughter] 

Well, I just want you to know that you're 
never forgotten back in the States, and we 
appreciate very much your hard work and, 
now, more recently, your hospitality. The 
success of the summit and this visit to Paris 
will be, in great measure, due to your ef- 
forts. 

If I may, I'd like to speak for a moment 
on a subject which concerns me greatly and 
each one of you in a very personal way— 
terrorism. All of us have been moved by the 
tragic events of the past months, especially 
with the death of Colonel Ray on the 
streets of Paris and the attack on Chris 
Chapman. 

I know that some of you here today were 
colleagues of Colonel Ray. You have our 
deepest sympathy. From experience, I 
know it’s no fun being a target no matter 
where on Earth you’re standing—even out- 
side the Hilton Hotel. But the safety of our 
diplomats is of paramount concern to us. 
President Mitterrand has also put in motion 
steps to control the threat of terrorism. 
We're encouraging him, as are the other 


world leaders who share my concerns, en- 
couraging him to continue this effort. 

You know your jobs are not easy. The 
delicate nature of diplomacy makes many 
demands upon you. But France and the 
United States are old friends and close part- 
ners. And if our partnership is growing 
stronger, which I’m convinced it is, that is 
certainly a tribute to your professional skills, 
which I’m convinced is equally true about 
not only growing stronger but due to your 
skills. 

We salute you for all that you’re doing. 
We urge you to keep up the good work. 
And Nancy joins me, I know, in expressing 
to you our thanks for your very warm wel- 
come here. 

I wish there was more time. I wish we 
could have a dialog instead of a monolog, 
and we could tell you whether things still 
looked the same at home. They do; Con- 
gress is still in a state of confusion. [Laugh- 
ter] But we are grateful to all of you and 
welcome just this opportunity for a brief 
moment to be able to come by and say 
hello and thank you to each one of you. 

God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:58 p.m. in 
the Embassy. 

Earlier that afternoon, the President met 
with Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki of Japan 
at the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. Secre- 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., and 
members of the White House staff also par- 
ticipated in the meeting. The President then 
met privately with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom at the resi- 
dence. 

Following his appearance at the Embassy, 
the President went to the Hotel de Ville, the 
Paris townhall, for a meeting with Mayor 


Jacques Chirac. He then flew by helicopter 


to the grounds of the Palace of Versailles 
and was met by President Francois Mitter- 
rand at the Grand Trianon, where he 
stayed during the Versailles Economic 
Summit Conference. 
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The two Presidents met briefly at the 
Grand Trianon and then attended a recep- 
tion for heads of delegation in the Salon de 
Famille. The President later attended a 
dinner for heads of delegation in the Salon 
de Jardin at the Grand Trianon. 

The transcript was not received by the 
Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


38th Anniversary of the Normandy 
Invasion 





Remarks Commemorating D-Day. 
June 5, 1982 





I bring to France greetings and best 
wishes from the American people. I carry 
their hopes for continued Western unity to 
secure a prosperous and lasting peace, and 
I've come to express our commitment. to 
policies that will renew economic growth. 

But today touches French and American 
memories in a special way. It brings to 
mind thoughts quite apart from the press- 
ing issues being discussed at the economic 
summit in Versailles. On this day, 38 years 
ago, our two peoples were united in an epic 
struggle against tyranny. 

In 1944, as World War II raged, the Allies 
were battling to regain their foothold on 
the continent. The French Resistance 
fought valiantly on, disrupting communica- 
tions and sabotaging supply lines. But the 
Nazis held Europe in a stranglehold, and 
Field Marshal Rommel was building his At- 
lantic wall along France’s coast. 

Late the night of June 5th, as fog en- 
shrouded the Normandy coastline, over 
2,000 planes took off from English fields to 
drop soldiers by parachute behind enemy 
lines. By the early hours of June 6th, the 
massive allied armada, 5,000 ships, had 
begun to move across the cold and choppy 
water of the English Channel. D-Day had 
begun. 

The code names—Omaha, Utah, Gold, 
Juno, and Sword—are now indelibly etched 
in history by the blood spilled on that 100- 
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mile stretch of beach. More than 150,000 
allied troops stormed Normandy that day, 
and by dusk they had established beach- 
heads at each of the five invasion points. 
The toll was high. More than 10,500 of our 
young men were either dead, wounded, or 
missing. 

Today, endless rows of simple white 
crosses mark their seacoast graves. The 
rusty helmets still buried in the sand and 
the ships and tanks still lying off the shore 
are testaments to their sacrifices. 

By the end of World War II, more than 
60,000 Americans had been buried in 
France. Today, we remember them, honor 
them, and pray for them, but we also re- 
member what they gave us. 

D-Day was a success, and the Allies had 
breached Hitler’s seawall. They swept into 
Europe, liberating towns and cities and 
countrysides, until the Axis powers were fi- 
nally crushed. We remember D-Day be- 
cause the French, British, Canadians, and 
Americans fought shoulder-to-shoulder for 
democracy and freedom—and won. 

During the war, a gallant French leader, 
Charles de Gaulle, inspired his countrymen, 
organizing and leading the free French 
forces. He entered Paris in triumph, liberat- 
ing that city at the head of a column of 
allied troops, a victory made possible by the 
heroes of Normandy. “Nothing great will 
ever be achieved without great men, and 
men are great only if they’re determined to 
be so,” de Gaulle said. 

Ours was a great alliance of free people 
determined to remain so. I believe it still is. 

The invasion of Normandy was the 
second time this century Americans fought 
in France to free it from an aggressor. 
We're pledged to do so again if we must. 

The freedom we enjoy today was secured 
by great men and at great cost. Today, let 
us remember their courage and pray for 
the guidance and strength to do what we 
must so that no generation is ever asked to 
make so great a sacrifice again. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President’s remarks were taped on 
May 31 in the Library at the White House 
for use on French television. 
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The President’s Trip to Europe 





Radio-Address to the Nation. June 5, 1982 





Good day to you all in America: 

Maybe I should say “bonjour.” I’m speak- 
ing to you from the Palace of Versailles 
right outside Paris, France, and I’m not 
over here on a vacation. Along with the 
leaders of the other democratic industrial 
nations, I’m attending an economic summit, 
the eighth one in as many years. 

Versailles holds significance for the 
American people beyond its art treasures 
and architecture. This imposing structure 
has strong links to our own history. Within 
these walls Louis XVI and Benjamin Frank- 
lin concluded an alliance without which our 
Revolution’s outcome might have been very 
different. And in 1783 the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which led to the formal recognition 
of America’s independence from England, 
was signed here. 

Now, I don’t want to give you a history 
lesson, but the Versailles Peace Conference, 
which settled World War I, also greatly af- 
fected us as a nation. That conference 
marked America’s emergence as a leader 
and a world power. 

All these historical links between the 
United States and Versailles involve alliance 
and friendship—and really, that’s what 
we’re doing here again. This time we’re dis- 
cussing economic cooperation. I can assure 
you our partners are as determined as we 
are to overcome economic ills and create 
incentives for employment, investment, and 
productivity. And they also realize that eco- 
nomic growth is essential to the long term 
well-being of the industrial countries. 

In our meetings, we are trying to work 
out ways we can reach those goals together 
and without stepping on each others’ toes. 
Yes, the countries attending the summit do 
have economic problems, but look how far 
we've come. 

Out of the ruins of the last great wars, we 
have built thriving democracies, solid 
friendships, and fundamentally sound 
economies. We have a right to be proud of 
our contributions to the economic strength 
of these industrial democracies. Today is 
the 35th anniversary of the Marshall plan, a 
program that shines as an example of how 
we've worked for the betterment of our 


sister democracies. I think it’s appropriate 
that this anniversary occurs here among our 
friends. Our presence demonstrates Ameri- 
ca’s continuing commitment to the democ- 
racies of Europe, Japan, and Canada. 

After we leave France we go to the Vati- 
can to call upon His Holiness The Pope and 
to Rome to visit the Government and 
people of Italy. Italy is a (firm and warm)! 
friend of the United States, and we couldn’t 
be in the area without stopping by. 

And then back on the plane, and we’re 
off to England, a nation whose American 
ties are as thick as its fog. The next summit 
we attend is the NATO gathering in Bonn, 
West Germany. As you know, NATO’s ori- 
gins go back to the North Atlantic Treaty of 
1949 which provided for a defensive mili- 
tary alliance of Western Europe and North 
America, as well as political and economic 
cooperation. It is this Alliance and its deter- 
rent strength that has kept the peace for 
the past 33 years. At the NATO summit, 
we'll work to preserve that peace by 
strengthening our defenses and demonstrat- 
ing the Alliance’s firm resolve. 

The happiest event of the meeting will 
be Spain’s addition to the list of NATO 
members. A democratic country has freely 
chosen to join other nations in an alliance 
for their common defense. This has real sig- 
nificance. Did any nation in Eastern Europe 
freely choose to join the Warsaw Pact? Not 
one. 

Just as it’s fitting that the anniversary of 
the Marshall plan occurs during the eco- 
nomic summit, it’s also meaningful that 
NATO meets the week of the D-Day anni- 
versary. 

One lesson of D-Day is as clear now as it 
was 38 years ago: Only strength can deter 
tyranny and aggression. The dawn that rose 
on the English Channel that June morning 
revealed a horizon alive with thousands of 
ships, the largest armada in history. From 
England, the long-awaited message went 
around the world. Under the command of 
General Eisenhower, allied naval forces 
supported by strong air forces began land- 
ing allied armies on the northern coast of 
France. It was a simple statement, but the 
operation had been years in the planning. 


! White House correction. 
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In the United States, the news came in 
the middle of the night. But here and there 
in sleepy towns, lights, nonetheless, came 
on. President Roosevelt called the people to 
prayer. “Almighty God, our sons, the pride 
of our nation, this day have set out upon a 
mighty endeavor... .” 

Well, it was a mighty endeavor, an en- 
deavor of liberty, sacrifice, and valor. As we 
honor these men, I pledge to do my utmost 
to carry out what must have been their 
wish—that no other generation of young 
men would ever have to repeat their sacri- 
fice in order to preserve freedom. 

This is the last of this series of radio 
broadcasts, but I'll be back before too long. 
Until then, thanks for listening, and God 
bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:05 p.m. from 
the Palace of Versailles. His address was 
broadcast on radio stations in the United 
States at 12:05 p.m. 


The Situation in the Middle East 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 


Secretary. 


June 6, 1982 





The President has summoned Ambassa- 
dor Philip Habib to Versailles to discuss the 
Middle East situation. At the President’s di- 
rection, Ambassador Habib will come at 
3:30 this afternoon, where he will meet in 
the President’s suite with the President and 
Secretary Haig. 

Ambassador Habib’s mission, as outlined 
by the President, will be to offer the assist- 
ance of the United States Government in 
the cause of peace in the Middle East. 

During this meeting, the President will 
discuss the current escalation of violence in 
the Middle East and will determine Ambas- 
sador Habib’s role in the coming days at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 

In connection with the escalation of vio- 
lence, the United States Government has 
ordered a reduction in force of U.S. Em- 
bassy personnel in Beirut. In the next 72 
hours, all dependents will leave, and an 
Embassy staff of approximately 50 will be 
reduced by one-half. 
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The President last night sent a personal 
letter to Prime Minister Menahem Begin of 
Israel expressing the President’s hopes that 
the Government of Israel would seriously 
consider that no further action be taken 
that could widen the conflict. 

We have made similar appeals to every 
government in the area with some influ- 
ence over the situation or the parties which 
have been engaged in the fighting. I would 
characterize it as we have pulled out all 
stops to bring about an end to the fighting 
and a restoration of the cessation of hostil- 
ities which was arranged by Ambassador 
Habib in July of 1981. 

We have strongly supported the call by 
the United Nations Security Council and 
the Secretary General for a cessation of the 
hostilities at dawn this morning. We con- 
tinue to be deeply and profoundly con- 
cerned by the mounting loss of lives caused 
by this ongoing spiral of violence and coun- 
terviolence. 

We renew our call on all parties to refrain 
at once from further violence. We continue 
to call on all with influence on the parties 
to exert all their efforts to effecting a 
speedy end to this tragic violence. We will 
continue to confer closely with all parties to 
bring an end to the fighting. I can assure 
you we're exerting ourselves to the utmost 
to restore peace to the region. 


Note: Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
Larry Speakes read the statement to report- 
ers at his daily briefing at L’Orangerie 
Press Center in Paris, France. 


Versailles Economic Summit 
Conference 





Statement on the Conclusion of the 
Conference. June 6, 1982 





Since World War II our peoples in 
Europe, Canada, Japan, and the United 
States have worked together to lay the 
foundation for global prosperity. Together, 
we built the international institutions which 
have seen us through the greatest economic 
expansion in the history of the world. This 
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weekend at Versailles, that spirit of partner- 
ship was very much alive. 

In the formal sessions and informal ex- 
changes, the leaders of the major industrial 
democracies worked on strengthening and 
solidifying Western cooperation. 

We did not ignore the serious difficulties 
facing our economies. These problems will 
not go away overnight, but they will be 
overcome. Beating inflation, convincingly 
and enduringly, is the key to a strong recov- 
ery of growth and employment. This was 
agreed. And I was pleased to report to my 
colleagues that in the U.S. we are conquer- 
ing inflation and are convincing our people 
that we will not return to the inflationary 
policies of the past. 

In times of economic stress, it is always 
tempting to seek simple solutions at the ex- 
pense of others. At Versailles, we resisted 
this temptation. Instead, we concentrated 
on ways and means to strengthen our eco- 
nomic performance individually and collec- 
tively. We have agreed to reinforce the in- 
ternational institutions which assure cooper- 
ation and coordination. In doing so, we are 
looking to a future with low inflation, great- 
er employment opportunities, rising stand- 
ards of living through advancing technol- 
ogy, and smoothly functioning international 
economic relations. 

Just to name a few specific areas: 

—We will work in association with the 


IMF to achieve meaningful coordination of 


medium-term economic policies, aimed at 
fiscal and monetary discipline and greater 
reliance on market forces. 

—We have dedicated our efforts to a pro- 
ductive ministerial meeting of the GATT, 


which will address the trade problems of 


the 1980’s. 

—We have reaffirmed our commitment, 
made last year at Ottawa, to ensure that our 
economic relations with the Soviet Union 
are fully consistent with our political and 
security objectives. Specifically, we have 
agreed to exercise prudence in financial re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, including 
limiting export credits. 

—We also agreed to work together to de- 
velop the considerable energy potential in 
the West, as another step in assuring a 
strong, sustained economic recovery, less 
vulnerable to energy disruptions. 


In our informal political discussions, we 
addressed the major critical issues before 
the West. We know that the economic 
growth we seek would be hollow without 
the collective capacity to defend our demo- 
cratic principles and our freedom. 

We addressed our shared concerns in 
East-West relations. The continuing buildup 
of Soviet military power is a major chal- 
lenge, heightened by Soviet actions in 
Poland, Afghanistan, and Southeast Asia— 
issues I look forward to discussing in greater 
depth at the Bonn summit. At the same 
time, we agreed that the serious economic 
problems and impending succession in the 
Soviet Union provide us with major oppor- 
tunities to work out a more constructive 
East-West dialog. 

We must maintain dialog with the Soviet 
Union, based on reciprocity and restraint. 
In that spirit, my colleagues have endorsed 
U.S. initiatives for arms control, particularly 
the negotiations on reducing strategic arms 
which will begin on June 29. 

The tragedy in the Falkland Islands has 
been a serious concern to us all. Through- 
out the crisis, we have all been impressed 
by the British resolve, and in various ways, 
we have demonstrated our support for the 
United Kingdom. The United States contin- 
ues to believe that we must end the fight- 
ing in the South Atlantic and achieve a po- 
litical settlement. 

On other matters, we urged restraint on 
all parties in Lebanon. Increasing bloodshed 
in that region is something we all abhor. 
We have also called for a political settle- 
ment in the Iran-Iraq conflict which would 
preserve the territorial integrity of both na- 
tions. And we agreed to improve our co- 
ordinated fight against international terror- 
ism. 

Finally, I believe that we should reach 
out to new generations. The summit nations 
can invest in the future with expanded ex- 
changes among young people from North 
America, Japan, and Europe. 

A year ago in Ottawa, we ended the first 
series of economics summits that began in 
France. With this summit at Versailles, we 
have begun a new cycle. We thus reaffirm 
our strong commitment to economic and 
political cooperation. In the spirit of part- 
nership with our fellow democracies, I want 
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to say that I very much look forward to 
welcoming these nations to the United 
States next year. 


Note: The statement was issued following a 
gathering of the heads of delegation to the 
conference, at which time President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand delivered a declaration on 
the outcome of the conference on their 
behalf. The session took place in the Salle 
du Congress at the Palace of Versailles. 

The 3-day economic summit conference, 
which began on Friday evening, June 4, 
with a reception and dinner for heads of 
delegation at the Grand Trianon, consisted 
of morning and afternoon plenary sessions, 
June 5 and 6, held in the Salle du Sacre at 
the Palace of Versailles. Attending the ses- 
sions were President Reagan, French Presi- 
dent Mitterrand, German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Italian Prime 
Minister Giovanni Spadolini, Japanese 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki, Belgian 
Prime Minister Wilfried Martens, in his ca- 
pacity as President of the European Eco- 
nomic Community Council of Ministers, 
and Gaston Thorn, President of the Com- 
mission of the European Communities, and 
their foreign and finance ministers. The 
morning sessions concluded with a lunch- 
eon for the heads of delegation in the Salon 
de la Paix at the Palace. 

The President prepared for each day’s ses- 
sions by meeting first in his suite at the 
Grand Trianon with members of the White 
House staff and then with Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury Donald T. Regan, and mem- 
bers of the White House staff. 

On Saturday evening, the President at- 
tended a reception for heads of delegation 
in the Salon de Famille, a dinner in the 
Salon de Jardin, and entertainment in the 
Salle 4 Manger, all at the Grand Trianon. 

On Sunday evening, following the pres- 
entation of the declaration, the President 
attended a dinner for the delegations in the 
Galerie des Glaces at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. The dinner was followed by an 
opera in the Palace’s Opera House and fire- 
works in the Palace Gardens. The President 
then returned to the Grand Trianon, where 
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he spent the night before flying to Rome, 
Italy, the following day. 


Versailles Economic Summit Conference 





Communique Issued at the Conclusion of 
the Meeting. June 6, 1982 





1. In the course of our meeting at Ver- 
sailles we have deepened our mutual un- 
derstanding of the gravity of the world eco- 
nomic situation, and we have agreed on a 
number of objectives for urgent action with 
a view to improving it. 

2. We affirm that the improvement of the 
present situation, by a further reduction of 
inflation and by a return to steady growth 
and higher levels of employment, will 
strengthen our joint capacity to safeguard 
our security, to maintain confidence in the 
democractic values that we share, and to 
preserve the cultural heritage of our peo- 
ples in all their diversity. Full employment, 
price stability and sustained and balanced 
growth are ambitious objectives. They are 
attainable in the coming years only if we 
pursue policies which encourage productive 
investment and technological progress; if, in 
addition to our own individual efforts, we 
are willing to join forces, if each country is 
sensitive to the effects of its policies on 
others and if we collaborate in promoting 
world development. 

3. In this spirit, we have decided to im- 
plement the following lines of action: 

—Growth and employment must be in- 
creased. This will be attained on a durable 
basis only if we are successful in our con- 
tinuing fight against inflation. That will also 
help to bring down interest rates, which are 
now unacceptably high, and to bring about 
more stable exchange rates. In order to 
achieve this essential reduction of real in- 
terest rates, we will as a matter of urgency 
pursue prudent monetary policies and 
achieve greater control of budgetary defi- 
cits. It is essential to intensify our economic 
and monetary cooperation. In this regard, 
we will work towards a constructive ana 
orderly evolution of the international mone- 
tary system by a closer cooperation among 
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the authorities representing the currencies 
of North America, of Japan and of the Euro- 
pean Community in pursuing medium-term 
economic and monetary objectives. In this 
respect, we have committed ourselves to 
the undertakings contained in the attached 
statement. 

—The growth of world trade in all its 
facets is both a necessary element for the 
growth of each country and a consequence 
of that growth. We reaffirm our commit- 
ment to strengthening the open multilateral 
trading system as embodied in the GATT 
and to maintaining its effective operation. 
In order to promote stability and employ- 
ment through trade and growth, we will 
resist protectionist pressures and trade-dis- 
torting practices. We are resolved to com- 
plete the work of the Tokyo Round and to 
improve the capacity of the GATT to solve 
current and future trade problems. We will 
also work towards the further opening of 
our markets. We will cooperate with the 
developing countries to strengthen and im- 
prove the multilateral system, and to 
expand trading opportunities in particular 
with the newly industrialized countries. We 
shall participate fully in the forthcoming 
GATT Ministerial Conference in order to 
take concrete steps towards these ends. We 
shall work for early agreement on the re- 
newal of the OECD export credit consen- 
sus. 

—We agree to pursue a prudent and di- 
versified economic approach to the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe, consistent with our po- 
litical and security interests. This includes 
actions in three key areas. First, following 
international discussions in January, our rep- 
resentatives will work together to improve 
the international system for controlling ex- 
ports of strategic goods to these countries 
and national arrangements for the enforce- 
ment of security controls. Second, we will 
exchange information in the OECD on all 
aspects of our economic, commercial and 
financial relations with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. Third, taking into ac- 
count existing economic and financial con- 
siderations, we have agreed to handle cau- 
tiously financial relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and other Eastern European countries, in 
such a way as to ensure that they are con- 
ducted on a sound economic basis, includ- 
ing also the need for commercial prudence 


in limiting export credits. The development 
of economic and financial relations will be 
subject to periodic ex-post review. 

—The progress we have already made 
does not diminish the need for continuing 
efforts to economise on energy, particularly 
through the price mechanism, and to pro- 
mote alternative sources, including nuclear 
energy and coal, in a long-term perspective. 
These efforts will enable us further to 
reduce our vulnerability to interruptions in 
the supply of energy and instability of 
prices. Cooperation to develop new energy 
technologies, and to strengthen our capacity 
to deal with disruptions, can contribute to 
our common energy security. We shall also 
work to strengthen our cooperation with 
both oil-exporting and oil-importing devel- 
oping countries. 

—The growth of the developing countries 
and the deepening of a constructive rela- 
tionship with them are vital for the political 
and economic well-being of the whole 
world. It is therefore important that a high 
level of financial flows and official assist- 
ance should be maintained and that their 
amount and their effectiveness should be 
increased as far as possible, with responsibil- 
ities shared broadly among all countries ca- 
pable of making a contribution. The launch- 
ing of global negotiations is a major political 
objective approved by all participants in the 
summit. The latest draft resolution circulat- 
ed by the Group of the 77 is helpful, and 
the discussion at Versailles showed general 
acceptance of the view that it would serve 
as a basis for consultations with the coun- 
tries concerned. We believe that there is 
now a good prospect for the early launching 
and success of the global negotiations, pro- 
vided that the independence of the special- 
ised agencies is guaranteed. At the same 
time, we are prepared to continue and de- 
velop practical cooperation with the devel- 
oping countries through innovations within 
the World Bank, through our support of the 
work of the Regional Development Banks, 
through progress in countering instability of 
commodity export earnings, through the 
encouragement of private capital flows, in- 
cluding international arrangements to im- 
prove the conditions for private investment, 
and through a further concentration of offi- 
cial assistance on the poorer countries. This 
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is why we see a need for special temporary 
arrangements to overcome funding prob- 
lems for IDA VI, and for an early start to 
consideration of IDA VII. We will give spe- 
cial encouragement to programmes or ar- 
rangements designed to increase food and 
energy production in developing countries 
which have to import these essentials, and 
to programmes to address the implications 
of population growth. 

—In the field of balance of payments sup- 
port, we look forward to progress at the 
September IMF annual meeting towards 
settling the increase in the size of the fund 
appropriate to the coming Eighth Quota 
Review. 

—Revitalization and growth of the world 
economy will depend not only on our own 
effort but also to a large extent upon coop- 
eration among our countries and with other 
countries in the exploitation of scientific 
and technological development. We have to 
exploit the immense opportunities present- 
ed by the new technologies, particularly for 
creating new employment. We need to 
remove barriers to, and to promote, the de- 
velopment of the trade in new technologies 
both in the public sector and in the private 
sector. Our countries will need to train men 
and women in the new technologies and to 
create the economic, social and cultural 
conditions which allow these technologies 
to develop and flourish. We have consid- 
ered the report presented to us on these 
issues by the President of the French Re- 
public. In this context we have decided to 
set up promptly a working group of repre- 
sentatives of our governments and of the 
European Community to develop, in close 
consultation with the appropriate interna- 
tional institutions, especially the OECD, 
proposals to give help to attain these objec- 
tives. This group will be asked to submit its 
report to us by 31 December 1982. The 
conclusion of the report and the resulting 
action will be considered at the next eco- 
nomic summit to be held in 1983 in the 
United States of America. 


Statement of International Monetary 
Undertakings 


1. We accept a joint responsibility to 
work for greater stability of the world mon- 
etary system. We recognize that this rests 
primarily on convergence of policies de- 
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signed to achieve lower inflation, higher 
employment and _ renewed _ economic 
growth; and thus to maintain the internal 
and external values of our currencies. We 
are determined to discharge this obligation 
in close collaboration with all interested 
countries and monetary institutions. 

2. We attach major importance to the 
role of the IMF as a monetary authority and 
we will give it our full support in its efforts 
to foster stability. 

3. We are ready to strengthen our coop- 
eration with the IMF in its work of surveil- 
lance; and to develop this on a multilateral 
basis taking into account particularly the 
currencies constituting the SDR. 

4. We rule out the use of our exchange 
rates to gain unfair competitive advantages. 

5. We are ready, if necessary, to use inter- 
vention in exchange markets to counter dis- 
orderly conditions, as provided for under 
Article IV of the IMF Articles of Agree- 
ment. 

6. Those of us who are members of the 
EMS consider that these undertakings are 
complementary to the obligations of stabil- 
ity which that have already undertaken in 
that framework. 

7. We are all convinced that greater mon- 
etary stability will assist freer flows of 
goods, services and capital. We are deter- 
mined to see that greater monetary stability 
and freer flows of trade and capital rein- 
force one another in the interest of eco- 
nomic growth and employment. 


Note: As printed above, the item follows a 


text of the communique provided by the 
Department of State. 


Vatican City 





Remarks Following a Meeting With Pope 
John Paul Ill. June 7, 1982 





The President. Your Holiness, your Emi- 
nences, your Excellencies, members of the 
clergy, and ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of myself and for all Ameri- 
cans, I want to express profound apprecia- 
tion to you, Your Holiness, and to all of 
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those from the Holy City who made it possi- 
ble for us to meet in Vatican City. 

This is truly a city of peace, love, and 
charity, where the highest to the humblest 


among us seek to follow in the footsteps of 


the fishermen. As you know, Your Holiness, 
this is my first visit to Europe as President. 
And I would like to think of it as a pilgrim- 
age for peace, a journey aimed at strength- 
ening the forces for peace in the free West 
by offering new opportunities for realistic 
negotiations with those who may not share 
the values of freedom and the spirit we 
cherish. 

This is no easy task, but I leave this audi- 
ence with a renewed sense of hope and 
dedication. Hope—because one _ cannot 
meet a man like Your Holiness without feel- 
ing that a world that can produce such 
courage and vision out of adversity and op- 


pression is capable, with God’s help, of 


building a better future. Dedication—be- 
cause one cannot enter this citadel of faith, 
the fountainhead of so many of the values 
we in the free West hold dear, without 
coming away resolved to do all in one’s 
power to live up to them. 

Certain common. experiences we've 
shared in our different walks of life, Your 
Holiness, and the warm correspondence 
we've carried on, also, gave our meeting a 
special meaning for me. I hope that others 
will follow. Let me add that all Americans 
remember with great warmth your historic 
visit to our shores in 1979. We all hope that 
you'll be back again with your timeless mes- 
sage. Ours is a nation grounded on faith, 
faith in man’s ability through God-given 
freedom to live in tolerance and peace and 
faith that a Supreme Being guides our daily 
striving in this world. Our national motto, 
“In God We Trust,” reflects that faith. 

Many of our earliest settlers came to 
America seeking a refuge where they could 
worship God unhindered, so our dedication 
to individual freedom is wedded to religious 
freedom as well. Liberty has never meant 
license to Americans. We treasure it pre- 
cisely because it protects the human and 
spiritual values that we hold most dear: the 
right to worship as we choose, the right to 
elect democratic leaders, the right to 
choose the type of education we want for 
our children, and freedom from fear, want, 


and oppression. These are God-given free- 
doms, not the contrivances of man. 

We also believe in helping one another 
through our churches and charitable institu- 
tions or simply as one friend, one good Sa- 
maritan to another. The Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule are as much a 
part of our living heritage as the Constitu- 
tion we take such pride in. And we have 
tried—not always successfully, but always in 
good conscience—to extend those same 
principles to our role in the world. 

We know that God has blessed America 
with the freedom and abundance many of 
our less fortunate brothers and _ sisters 
around the world have been denied. Since 
the end of World War II, we have done our 
best to provide assistance to them, assist- 
ance amounting to billions of dollars worth 
of food, medicine, and materials. And we'll 
continue to do so in the years ahead. 
Americans have always believed that in the 
words of the Scripture, “Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much re- 
quired.” 

To us, in a troubled world, the Holy See 
and your pastorate represent one of the 
world’s greatest moral and spiritual forces. 
We admire your active efforts to foster 
peace and promote justice, freedom, and 
compassion in a world that is still stalked by 
the forces of evil. As a people and as a 
government, we seek to pursue the same 
goals of peace, freedom, and humanity 
along political and economic lines that the 
Church pursues in its spiritual role. So, we 
deeply value your counsel and support and 
express our solidarity with you. 

Your Holiness, one of the areas of our 
mutual concern is Latin America. We want 
to work closely with the Church in that 
area to help promote peace, social justice, 
and reform, and to prevent the spread of 
repression and godless tyranny. We also 
share your concern in seeking peace and 
justice in troubled areas of the Middle East, 
such as Lebanon. 

Another special area of mutual concern is 
the martyred nation of Poland—your own 
homeland. Through centuries of adversity, 
Poland has been a brave bastion of faith 
and freedom in the hearts of her coura- 
geous people, if not in those who rule her. 
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We seek a process of reconciliation and 
reform that will lead to a new dawn of 
hope for the people of Poland, and we'll 
continue to call for an end to martial law, 
for the freeing of all political prisoners, and 
to resume dialog among the Polish Govern- 
ment, the Church, and the Solidarity move- 
ment which speaks for the vast majority of 
Poles. While denying financial assistance to 
the oppressive Polish regime, America will 
continue to provide the Polish people with 
as much food and commodity support as 
possible through church and private organi- 
zations. 

Today, Your Holiness, marks the begin- 
ning of the United Nations Special Session 
on Disarmament. We pledge to do every- 
thing possible in these discussions, as in our 
individual initiatives for peace and arms re- 
duction, to help bring a real, lasting peace 
throughout the world. To us, this is nothing 
less than a sacred trust. 

Dante has written that, “The infinite 
goodness has such wide arms that it takes 
whatever turns to it.”” We ask your prayers, 
Holy Father, that God will guide us in our 
efforts for peace on this journey and in the 
years ahead and that the wide arms of faith 
and forgiveness can some day embrace a 
world at peace, with justice and compassion 
for all mankind. 

The Pope. Mr. President, I am particular- 
ly pleased to welcome you today to the 
Vatican. Although we have already had 
many contacts, it is the first time that we 
have met personally. 

In you, the President of the United States 
of America, I greet all the people of your 
great land. I still remember vividly the 
warm welcome that I was given by millions 
of your fellow citizens less than 3 years ago. 
On that occasion, I was once more able to 
witness firsthand the vitality of your nation. 
I was able to see again how the moral and 
spiritual values transmitted by your Found- 
ing Fathers find their dynamic expression 
in the life of modern America. 

The American people are indeed proud 
of their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. They are proud of civil and 
social progress in American society as well 
as their extraordinary advances in science 
and technology. 

As I speak to you today, it is my hope 
that the entire structure of American life 
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will rest ever more securely on the strong 
foundation of moral and spiritual values. 
Without the fostering and defense of these 
values, all human advancement is stunted 
and the very dignity of the human person is 
endangered. 

Throughout the course of their history, 
and especially in difficult times, the Ameri- 
can people have repeatedly risen to chal- 
lenges presented to them. They have given 
many proofs of unselfishness, generosity, 
concern for others, concern for the poor, 
the needy, the oppressed. They have shown 
confidence in that great ideal of being a 
united people with a mission of service to 
perform. 

At this present moment in the history of 
the world, the United States is called, above 
all, to fulfill its mission in the service of 
world peace. The very condition of the 
world today calls for a far-sighted policy 
that will favor those indispensable condi- 
tions of justice and freedom, of truth and 
love, that are the foundations of lasting 
peace. 

Mr. President, my own greatest preoccu- 
pation is for the peace of the world, peace 
in our day. 

In many parts of the world, there are 
centers of acute tension. This acute tension 
is manifested above all in the crisis of the 
South Atlantic, in the war between Iran and 
Iraq, and, now, in the grave crisis provoked 
by the new events in Lebanon. This grave 
crisis in Lebanon likewise merits the atten- 
tion of the world because of the danger it 
contains of further provocation in the 
Middle East, with immense consequences 
for world peace. 

There are, fortunately, many factors in 
society that today positively contribute to 
peace. These positive factors include an in- 
creasing realization of the interdependence 
of all peoples, the growing solidarity with 
those in need, and a greater conviction of 
the absurdity of war as a means of resolving 
controversies between nations. 

During my recent visit to Britain, I stated 
in particular that the scale and the horror 
of modern warfare, whether nuclear or not, 
makes it totally unacceptable as a means of 
settling differences between nations. And 
for those who profess the Christian faith, I 
offer it as motivation the fact that when you 
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are in contact with the Prince of Peace, you 
understand how totally opposed to His mes- 
sage are hatred and war. 

The duty of peace falls especially upon 
the leaders of the world. It is up to the 
representatives of governments and peoples 
to work to free humanity not only from 
wars and conflicts, but from the fear that is 
generated by ever more sophisticated and 
deadly weapons. 

Peace is not only the absence of war; it 
also involves reciprocal trust between na- 
tions, a trust that is manifested and proved 
through constructive negotiations that aim 
at ending the arms race and at liberating 
immense resources that can be used to alle- 
viate misery and feed millions of hungry 
human beings. 

All effective peacemaking requires fore- 
sightedness, for foresightedness is a quality 
needed in all peacemakers. You, your own 
great nation is called to exercise this fore- 
sightedness as are all the nations of the 
world. This quality enables leaders to 
commit themselves to those concrete pro- 
grams which are essential to world peace— 
programs of justice and development, ef- 
forts to defend and protect human life, as 
well as initiatives that favor human rights. 
On the contrary, anything that wounds, 
weakens, or dishonors human dignity in any 
aspect imperils the cause of the human 


person and at the same time the peace of 


the world. 
The relations between nations are greatly 
affected by the development issue which 


preserves its full relevance in this day of 


ours. Success in resolving questions in the 
North-South dialog will continue to be the 
gates of peaceful relations between values, 
political communities, and continue to influ- 
ence the peace of the world in the years 
ahead. 

Economic and social advancement linked 
to financial collaboration between peoples 
remains an apt goal for the renewed efforts 
of the statesmen of the world. 

A truly universal concept of the common 
good of the human family is an incompara- 
ble instrument in building the edifice of the 
world today. It is my own conviction that a 
united and concerned America can contrib- 
ute immensely to the cause of world peace 
through the efforts of her leaders and the 
commitment of all her citizens. Dedicated 


to the high ideals of her traditions, America 
is in a splendid position to help all human- 
ity enjoy what she herself is intent on pos- 
sessing. 

With faith in God and belief in universal 
human solidarity may America step forward 
in this crucial moment in history to consoli- 
date her rightful place at the service of 
world peace. In this sense, Mr. President, I 
repeat today those words that I spoke when 
I left the United States in 1979. My final 
prayer is this: that God will bless America 
so that she may increasingly become and 
truly be and long remain one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:41 p.m. in 
the Papal Library at the Vatican Palace fol- 
lowing his private meeting with the Pope. 


Vatican City 


Remarks at a Meeting With American 
Seminarians From the North America 
College and American Priests. 


June 7, 1982 





Your Holiness, Your Eminences, and you, 
ladies and gentlemen from America: 

Thank you very much. I am sure that the 
Gipper did not get even that much ap- 
plause. [Laughter] But I hope you can real- 
ize what this means to Nancy and myself— 
the warmth of your greeting—but also here 
in this holy place to meet together with all 
of you. 

I’ve had the great honor and pleasure 
and the benefit of words of wisdom from 
His Holiness about the problems that con- 
cern us all in the world today and about our 
land and have had the great pleasure, and 
hope that goes with it, that he will once 
again visit the United States. I pointed out 
this time—if many of you will forgive me—I 
pointed out the great need for such a visit 
to reach the western half. [Laughter] 

But, again, there’s little more I can say 
except to thank you and to say, once again, 
I’m sure that many of us, millions and mil- 
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lions in the world, have had our faith re- 
newed, and our belief, that in times of great 
need, God does send someone here to help 
us in those times. And I think in this holy 
man, He has once again done that when the 
need was so very great. And we’re all grate- 


ful, and thank God for him. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. in 
the Clementine Room at the Vatican Palace. 


Rome, Italy 





Remarks at a Luncheon Meeting With 
President Alessandro Pertini. June 7, 1982 





It’s a genuine privilege to be here today 
and, most especially, as the guest of Presi- 
dent Pertini. The poet Robert Browning 
wrote, “Open my heart and you will see 
*graved inside of it Italy.” 

As countless immigrants to my Nation’s 
shores would confirm, Italy is engraved 
inside millions of American hearts. And, Mr. 
President, after your recent trip to the 
United States, the name Pertini also is en- 
graved in our hearts. 

In my time at the White House, I don’t 
remember as beautiful and moving a ges- 
ture as the kiss you planted on our flag that 
March morning. That kiss touched all the 
citizens of my country. We were deeply 
honored. 

And, Mr. President, I want to say person- 
ally how honored I feel to call you amico. 
The word “friend” certainly characterizes 
the relationship between Italy and the 
United States. We’re drawn together by the 
blood of our people and the bonds of our 
Western ideals. We share a devotion to lib- 
erty and the determination to preserve that 
liberty for ourselves and our descendants. 

Yes, we live in difficult times that test our 
beliefs. The independence and freedom of 
people the world over are threatened by 
the expansion of totalitarian regimes and by 
the brutal crimes of international terrorism. 
But let me say I am optimistic. The West 
simply needs to believe in itself and in its 
own leadership to succeed. 

Italy and her people are abundant in that 
leadership. Italy has made hard but self- 
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confident choices in recent years. The At- 
lantic Alliance is firm in large part because 
of Italian determination to assume major re- 
sponsibilities within NATO for our common 
defense. Prospects for peace are improved 
because of Italy’s contribution to such ef- 
forts as the Sinai Multi-National Force. 

The free world better appreciates human 
dignity and justice thanks to Italy’s princi- 
pled stand on Afghanistan and Poland. And, 
of course, there is Italy’s integrity in the 
face of terrorism. And let me cite here the 
brilliant operation that freed General 
Dozier. 

These issues have required difficult deci- 
sions. They have required political decisive- 
ness beyond the ordinary. So, I want to pay 
special tribute to you, President Pertini, 
Prime Minister Spadolini, Foreign Minister 
Columbo, and to the entire Italian Govern- 
ment for the resolution you’ve shown and 
the example that you have given. 

In return, I want to assure you that the 
United States stands behind you in defend- 
ing the values of the West. The Atlantic 
Alliance is still the heart of our foreign 
policy, and that heart beats for peace and 
freedom. 

The United States is fortunate to enjoy 
the friendship of Italy and the Italian 
people. We are wiser for your counsel and 
stronger for your partnership. Like the 
great Virgil, we Americans believe, “As 
long as rivers shall run down to the sea or 
shadows touch the mountain slopes or stars 
graze in the vaulted heavens, so long shall 
your honor, your name, your praises 
endure.” 

Mr. President, amico, ladies and gentle- 
men, may I propose a toast to Italy and to 
her honor, her name, and her praises. May 
they long endure. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
3 p.m. in the Hall of Mirrors at the Quiri- 
nale Palace, the residence of the Italian 
President. He spoke in response to a toast 
proposed by President Pertini. 

Earlier, President Pertini greeted Presi- 
dent Reagan in a brief arrival ceremony, 
and then the two Presidents met in Presi- 
dent Pertini’s office at the Palace. 

Following the luncheon meeting, the 
President went to Chigi Palace, where he 
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met with Prime Minister Giovanni Spado- 
lini. While he was at Chigi Palace, the 
President participated in a brief ceremony 
honoring the Italian police who freed Brig. 
Gen. James L. Dozier from his Red Brigades 
captors in Verona, Italy, on December 17, 
1981. 


Rome, Italy 





Joint Statement on Meetings With President 
Pertini and Prime Minister Spadolini. 
June 7, 1982 





At the invitation of the President of the 
Italian Republic, Sandro Pertini, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
Ronald Reagan, paid a visit to Rome on 
June 7th, 1982. The visit provided an op- 
portunity for the two Presidents to have a 
productive exchange of views. Two useful 
meetings were held between President 
Reagan and the President of the Council of 
Ministers, Giovanni Spadolini. President 
Reagan took the opportunity to thank Presi- 
dent Pertini for his recent state visit to the 
United States and conveyed to him the 
warm good wishes of the American govern- 
ment and the American people. President 
Pertini expressed to President Reagan his 
appreciation for the warm reception he en- 
joyed in the United States. 

Presidents Reagan and Pertini reviewed 
the threat which international terrorism 
presents to the free world and noted with 
satisfaction the successes of the Italian and 
other Western governments in combatting 
this menace. The two Presidents also re- 
viewed international trouble spots including 
Afghanistan, Poland, and Central -and South 
America; the two reaffirmed their strongest 
commitment to the preservation and resto- 
ration of freedom and justice for all men. 
They noted their shared hope for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the South Atlantic. The 
two Heads of State concluded their meeting 
with an affirmation of the strength of U.S.- 
Italian bonds and a review of those 
common values on which the two societies 
have been built. 

Prime Minister Spadolini and President 
Reagan, first between themselves and then 


along with Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Emilio Colombo and Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig, reviewed a number of ques- 
tions facing the two countries, including the 
1979 decision by NATO to place intermedi- 
ate range nuclear forces in Europe, togeth- 
er with the offer to the Soviet Union for 
simultaneous negotiations on control and 
limitation of such weapons; and the overall 
Middle East situation, with special attention 
to the two most urgent questions in that 
area at the moment; the Lebanese situation 
where it is of the utmost urgency to bring a 
cessation of the fighting. On the Iran-Iraq 
conflict—the two sides agreed on the need 
for a political settkement respécting the ter- 
ritorial integrity of both nations. 

In addition they reviewed the validity of 
both countries’ participation in the Sinai 
multinational force and the prospects for 
the dialogue on Palestinian autonomy. They 
also examined East-West relations, including 
questions of trade and credit and issues re- 
lated to economic and monetary coopera- 
tion between the two countries. The two 
Heads of Government reaffirmed their 
commitment to a policy aiming at a grow- 
ing level of economic and commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries in order to 
fight against inflation, promote growth and 
thereby employment. 

President Reagan reviewed his proposals 
for the worldwide reduction of strategic nu- 
clear weapons and for the reduction of in- 
termediate-range nuclear forces in Europe. 
Prime Minister Spadolini noted with ap- 
proval the recent announcement that the 
START talks will begin in Geneva on June 
29. The two said they shared the aspirations 
of many of the young people who were 
marching for peace, took note of the institu- 
tions and policies which have kept the 
peace in Europe for almost forty years, and 
urged the Soviet Union to respond positive- 
ly to proposals which have been made by 
the United States. 

The Prime Minister and the President 
viewed with pleasure the new initiative for 
the exchange of young students between 
their countries which will begin in 1982. 

The two governments agreed to begin 
regular meetings to discuss cultural and in- 
formation matters with the desire to im- 
prove cultural programs and in order to ex- 
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amine means of strengthening relations in 
these fields. The first cultural and informa- 
tion talks will be held in Washington in Oc- 
tober. 

The two sides concluded their talks by 
welcoming recent decisions to strengthen 
mutual consultations as an expression of the 
special and close relationship which Italy 
and the United States enjoy. 


London, England 





Address to Members of Parliament. 
June 8, 1982 





My Lord Chancellor, Mr. Speaker: 

The journey of which this visit forms a 
part is a long one. Already it has taken me 
to two great cities of the West, Rome and 
Paris, and to the economic summit at Ver- 
sailles. And there, once again, our sister de- 
mocracies have proved that even in a time 
of severe economic strain, free peoples can 
work together freely and voluntarily to ad- 
dress problems as serious as inflation, unem- 
ployment, trade, and economic develop- 
ment in a spirit of cooperation and solidar- 
ity. 

Other milestones lie ahead. Later this 
week, in Germany, we and our NATO allies 
will discuss measures for our joint defense 
and America’s latest initiatives for a more 
peaceful, secure world through arms reduc- 
tions. 

Each stop of this trip is important, but 
among them all, this moment occupies a 
special place in my heart and in the hearts 
of my countrymen—a moment of kinship 
and homecoming in these hallowed halls. 

Speaking for all Americans, I want to say 
how very much at home we feel in your 
house. Every American would, because this 
is, as we have been so eloquently told, one 
of democracy’s shrines. Here the rights of 
free people and the processes of representa- 
tion have been debated and refined. 

It has been said that an institution is the 
lengthening shadow of a man. This institu- 
tion is the lengthening shadow of all the 
men and women who have sat here and all 
those who have voted to send representa- 
tives here. 
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This is my second visit to Great Britain as 
President of the United States. My first op- 
portunity to stand on British soil occurred 
almost a year and a half ago when your 
Prime Minister graciously hosted a diplo- 
matic dinner at the British Embassy in 
Washington. Mrs. Thatcher said then that 
she hoped I was not distressed to find star- 
ing down at me from the grand staircase a 
portrait of His Royal Majesty King George 
III. She suggested it was best to let bygones 
be bygones, and in view of our two coun- 
tries’ remarkable friendship in succeeding 
years, she added that most Englishmen 
today would agree with Thomas Jefferson 
that “a little rebellion now and then is a 
very good thing.” [Laughter] 

Well, from here I will go to Bonn and 
then Berlin, where there stands a grim 
symbol of power untamed. The Berlin Wall, 
that dreadful gray gash across the city, is in 
its third decade. It is the fitting signature of 
the regime that built it. 

And a few hundred kilometers behind 
the Berlin Wall, there is another symbol. In 
the center of Warsaw, there is a sign that 
notes the distances to two capitals. In one 
direction it points toward Moscow. In the 
other it points toward Brussels, headquar- 
ters of Western Europe’s tangible unity. 
The marker says that the distances from 
Warsaw to Moscow and Warsaw to Brussels 
are equal. The sign makes this point: Poland 
is not East or West. Poland is at the center 
of European civilization. It has contributed 
mightily to that civilization. It is doing so 
today by being magnificently unreconciled 
to oppression. 

Poland’s struggle to be Poland and to 
secure the basic rights we often take for 
granted demonstrates why we dare not take 
those rights for granted. Gladstone, defend- 
ing the Reform Bill of 1866, declared, “You 
cannot fight against the future. Time is on 
our side.” It was easier to believe in the 
march of democracy in Gladstone’s day—in 
that high noon of Victorian optimism. 

We're approaching the end of a bloody 
century plagued by a terrible political in- 
vention—totalitarianism. Optimism comes 
less easily today, not because democracy is 
less vigorous, but because democracy’s en- 
emies have refined their instruments of re- 
pression. Yet optimism is in order, because 
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day by day democracy is proving itself to be 
a not-at-all-fragile flower. From Stettin on 
the Baltic to Varna on the Black Sea, the 
regimes planted by totalitarianism have had 
more than 30 years to establish their legiti- 
macy. But none—not one regime—has yet 
been able to risk free elections. Regimes 
planted by bayonets do not take root. 

The strength of the Solidarity movement 
in Poland demonstrates the truth told in an 
underground joke in the Soviet Union. It is 
that the Soviet Union would remain a one- 
party nation even if an opposition party 
were permitted, because everyone would 
join the opposition party. [Laughter] 

America’s time as a player on the stage of 
world history has been brief. I think under- 
standing this fact has always made you pa- 
tient with your younger cousins—well, not 
always patient. I do recall that on one occa- 
sion, Sir Winston Churchill said in exaspera- 
tion about one of our most distinguished 
diplomats: “He is the only case I know of a 
bull who carries his china shop with him.” 
[Laughter] 

But witty as Sir Winston was, he also had 
that special attribute of great statesmen— 
the gift of vision, the willingness to see the 
future based on the experience of the past. 
It is this sense of history, this understanding 
of thé past that I want to talk with you 
about today, for it is in remembering what 
we share of the past that our two nations 
can make common cause for the future. 

We have not inherited an easy world. If 
developments like the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, which began here in England, and the 
gifts of science and technology have made 
life much easier for us, they have also made 
it more dangerous. There are threats now 
to our freedom, indeed to our very exist- 
ence, that other generations could never 
even have imagined. 

There is first the threat of global war. No 
President, no Congress, no Prime Minister, 
no Parliament can spend a day entirely free 
of this threat. And I don’t have to tell you 
that in today’s world the existence of nucle- 
ar weapons could mean, if not the extinc- 
tion of mankind, then surely the end of 
civilization as we know it. That’s why nego- 
tiations on  intermediate-range nuclear 
forces now underway in Europe and the 
START talks—Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks—which will begin later this month, 


are not just critical to American or Western 
policy; they are critical to mankind. Our 
commitment to early success in these nego- 
tiations is firm and unshakable, and our pur- 
pose is clear: reducing the risk of war by 
reducing the means of waging war on both 
sides. 

At the same time there is a threat posed 
to human freedom by the enormous power 
of the modern state. History teaches the 
dangers of government that overreaches— 
political control taking precedence over 
free economic growth, secret police, mind- 
less bureaucracy, all combining to stifle in- 
dividual excellence and personal freedom. 

Now, I’m aware that among us here and 
throughout Europe there is legitimate dis- 
agreement over the extent to which the 
public sector should play a role in a nation’s 
economy and life. But on one point all of us 
are united—our abhorrence of dictatorship 
in all its forms, but most particularly totali- 
tarianism and the terrible inhumanities it 
has caused in our time—the great purge, 
Auschwitz and Dachau, the Gulag, and 
Cambodia. 

Historians looking back at our time will 
note the consistent restraint and peaceful 
intentions of the West. They will note that 
it was the democracies who refused to use 
the threat of their nuclear monopoly in the 
forties and early fifties for territorial or im- 
perial gain. Had that nuclear monopoly 
been in the. hands of the Communist world, 
the map of Europe—indeed, the world— 
would look very different today. And cer- 
tainly they will note it was not the democ- 
racies that invaded Afghanistan or su- 
pressed Polish Solidarity or used chemical 
and toxin warfare in Afghanistan and South- 
east Asia. 

If history teaches anything it teaches self- 
delusion in the face of unpleasant facts is 
folly. We see around us today the marks of 
our terrible dilemma—predictions of 
doomsday, antinuclear demonstrations, an 
arms race in which the West must, for its 
own protection, be an unwilling participant. 
At the same time we see totalitarian forces 
in the world who seek subversion and con- 
flict around the globe to further their bar- 
barous assault on the human spirit. What, 
then, is our course? Must civilization perish 
in a hail of fiery atoms? Must freedom 
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wither in a quiet, deadening accommoda- 
tion with totalitarian evil? 

Sir Winston Churchill refused to accept 
the inevitability of war or even that it was 
imminent. He said, “I do not believe that 
Soviet Russia desires war. What they desire 
is the fruits of war and the indefinite expan- 
sion of their power and doctrines. But what 
we have to consider here today while time 
remains is the permanent prevention of 
war and the establishment of conditions of 
freedom and democracy as rapidly as possi- 
ble in all countries.” 

Well, this is precisely our mission today: 
to preserve freedom as well as peace. It 
may not be easy to see; but I believe we 
live now at a turning point. 

In an ironic sense Karl Marx was right. 
We are witnessing today a great revolution- 
ary crisis, a crisis where the demands of the 
economic order are conflicting directly with 
those of the political order. But the crisis is 
happening not in the free, non-Marxist 
West, but in the home of Marxist-Leninism, 
the Soviet Union. It is the Soviet Union that 
runs against the tide of history by denying 
human freedom and human dignity to its 
citizens. It also is in deep economic difficul- 


ty. The rate of growth in the national prod- 
uct has been steadily declining since the 
fifties and is less than half of what it was 
then. 

The 
tounding: A country which employs one- 


dimensions of this failure are as- 
fifth of its population in agriculture is 
unable to feed its own people. Were it not 
for the private sector, the tiny private 
sector tolerated in Soviet agriculture, the 
country might be on the brink of famine. 
These private plots occupy a bare 3 percent 
of the arable land but account for nearly 
one-quarter of Soviet farm output and 
nearly one-third of meat products and vege- 
tables. Overcentralized, with little or no in- 
centives, year after year the Soviet system 
pours its best resource into the making of 
instruments of destruction. The constant 
shrinkage of economic growth combined 
with the growth of military production is 
putting a heavy strain on the Soviet people. 
What we see here is a political structure 
that no longer corresponds to its economic 
base, a society where productive forces are 
hampered by political ones. 
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The decay of the Soviet experiment 
should come as no surprise to us. Wherever 
the comparisons have been made between 
free and closed societies—West Germany 
and East Germany, Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia, Malaysia and Vietnam—it is the 
democratic countries what are prosperous 
and responsive to the needs of their people. 
And one of the simple but overwhelming 
facts of our time is this: Of all the millions 
of refugees we’ve seen in the modern 
world, their flight is always away from, not 
toward the Communist world. Today on the 
NATO line, our military forces face east to 
prevent a possible invasion. On the other 
side of the line, the Soviet forces also face 
east to prevent their people from leaving. 

The hard evidence of totalitarian rule has 
caused in mankind an uprising of the intel- 
lect and will. Whether it is the growth of 
the new schools of economics in America or 
England or the appearance of the so-called 
new philosophers in France, there is one 
unifying thread running through the intel- 
lectual work of these groups—rejection of 
the arbitrary power of the state, the refusal 
to subordinate the rights of the individual 
to the superstate, the realization that collec- 
tivism stifles all the best human impulses. 

Since the exodus from Egypt, historians 
have written of those who sacrificed and 
struggled for freedom—the stand at Ther- 
mopylae, the revolt of Spartacus, the storm- 
ing of the Bastille, the Warsaw uprising in 
World War II. More recently we’ve seen 
evidence of this same human impulse in 
one of the developing nations in Central 
America. For months and months the world 
news media covered the fighting in El Sal- 
vador. Day after day we were treated to 
stories and film slanted toward the brave 
freedom-fighters battling oppressive gov- 
ernment forces in behalf of the silent, suf- 
fering people of that tortured country. 

And then one day those silent, suffering 
people were offered a chance to vote, to 
choose the kind of government they 
wanted. Suddenly the freedom-fighters in 
the hills were exposed for what they really 
are—Cuban-backed guerrillas who want 
power for themselves, and their backers, 
not democracy for the people. They threat- 
ened death to any who voted, and de- 
stroyed hundreds of buses and trucks to 
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keep the people from getting to the polling 
places. But on election day, the people of El 
Salvador, an unprecedented 1.4 million of 
them, braved ambush and gunfire, and 
trudged for miles to vote for freedom. 

They stood for hours in the hot sun wait- 
ing for their turn to vote. Members of our 
Congress who went there as observers told 
me of a women who was wounded by rifle 
fire on the way to the polls, who refused to 
leave the line to have her wound treated 
until after she had voted. A grandmother, 
who had been told by the guerrillas she 
would be killed when she returned from 
the polls, and she told the guerrillas, “You 
can kill me, you can kill my family, kill my 
neighbors, but you can’t kill us all.”” The 
real freedom-fighters of El] Salvador turned 
out to be the people of that country—the 
young, the old, the in-between. 

Strange, but in my own country there’s 
been little if any news coverage of that war 
since the election. Now, perhaps they'll say 
it's—well, because there are newer strug- 
gles now. 

On distant islands in the South Atlantic 
young men are fighting for Britain. And, 
yes, voices have been raised protesting their 
sacrifice for lumps of rock and earth so far 
away. But those young men aren’t fighting 
for mere real estate. They fight for a 
cause—for the belief that armed aggression 
must not be allowed to succeed, and the 
people must participate in the decisions of 
government—{applause|—the decisions of 
government under the rule of law. If there 
had been firmer support for that principle 
some 45 years ago, perhaps our generation 
wouldn’t have suffered the bloodletting of 
World War II. 

In the Middle East now the guns sound 
once more, this time in Lebanon, a country 
that for too long has had to endure the 
tragedy of civil war, terrorism, and foreign 
intervention and occupation. The fighting 
in Lebanon on the part of all parties must 
stop, and Israel should bring its forces 
home. But this is not enough. We must all 
work to stamp out the scourge of terrorism 
that in the Middle East makes war an ever- 
present threat 

But beyond the troublespots lies a 
deeper, more positive pattern. Around the 
world today, the democratic revolution is 
gathering new strength. In India a critical 


test has been passed with the peaceful 
change of governing political parties. In 
Africa, Nigeria is moving into remarkable 
and unmistakable ways to build and 
strengthen its democratic institutions. In 
the Caribbean and Central America, 16 of 
24 countries have freely elected govern- 
ments. And in the United Nations, 8 of the 
10 developing nations which have joined 
that body in the past 5 years are democra- 
cies. 

In the Communist world as well, man’s 
instinctive desire for freedom and self-de- 
termination surfaces again and again. To be 
sure, there are grim reminders of how bru- 
tally the police state attempts to snuff out 
this quest for self-rule—1953 in East Ger- 
many, 1956 in Hungary, 1968 in Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1981 in Poland. But the struggle con- 
tinues in Poland. And we know that there 
are even those who strive and suffer for 
freedom within the confines of the Soviet 
Union itself. How we conduct ourselves 
here in the Western democracies will deter- 
mine whether this trend continues. 

No, democracy is not a fragile flower. Still 
it needs cultivating. If the rest of this cen- 
tury is to witness the gradual growth of 
freedom and democratic ideals, we must 
take actions to assist the campaign for de- 
mocracy. 

Some argue that we should encourage 
democratic change in right-wing dictator- 
ships, but not in Communist regimes. Well, 
to accept this preposterous notion—as some 
well-meaning people have—is to invite the 
argument that once countries achieve a nu- 
clear capability, they should be allowed an 
undisturbed reign of terror over their own 
citizens. We reject this course. 

As for the Soviet view, Chairman Brezh- 
nev repeatedly has stressed that the compe- 
tition of ideas and systems must continue 
and that this is entirely consistent with re- 
laxation of tensions and peace. 

Well, we ask only that these systems 
begin by living up to their own constitu- 
tions, abiding by their own laws, and com- 
plying with the international obligations 
they have undertaken. We ask only for a 
process, a direction, a basic code of decen- 
cy, not for an instant transformation. 

We cannot ignore the fact that even with- 
out our encouragement there has been and 
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will continue to be repeated explosions 
against repression and dictatorships. The 
Soviet Union itself is not immune to this 
reality. Any system is inherently unstable 
that has no peaceful means to legitimize its 
leaders. In such cases, the very repressive- 
ness of the state ultimately drives people to 
resist it, if necessary, by force. 

While we must be cautious about forcing 
the pace of change, we must not hesitate to 
declare our ultimate objectives and to take 
concrete actions to move toward them. We 
must be staunch in our conviction that free- 
dom is not the sole prerogative of a lucky 
few, but the inalienable and universal right 
of all human beings. So states the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which, among other things, guaran- 
tees free elections. 

The objective I propose is quite simple to 
state: to foster the infrastructure of democ- 
racy, the system of a free press, unions, po- 
litical parties, universities, which allows a 
people to choose their own way to develop 
their own culture, to reconcile their own 
differences through peaceful means. 

This is not cultural imperialism, it is pro- 
viding the means for genuine self-determi- 
nation and protection for diversity. Democ- 
racy already flourishes in countries with 
very different cultures and historical experi- 
ences. It would be cultural condescension, 
or worse, to say that any people prefer dic- 
tatorship to democracy. Who would volun- 
tarily choose not to have the right to vote, 
decide to purchase government propaganda 
handouts instead of independent newspa- 
pers, prefer government to worker-con- 
trolled unions, opt for land to be owned by 
the state instead of those who till it, want 
government repression of religious liberty, 
a single political party instead of a free 
choice, a rigid cultural orthodoxy instead of 
democratic tolerance and diversity? 

Since 1917 the Soviet Union has given 
covert political training and assistance to 
Marxist-Leninists in many countries. Of 
course, it also has promoted the use of vio- 
lence and subversion by these same forces. 
Over the past several decades, West Euro- 
pean and other Social Democrats, Christian 
Democrats, and leaders have offered open 
assistance to fraternal, political, and social 
institutions to bring about peaceful and 
democratic progress. Appropriately, for a 
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vigorous new democracy, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany’s political foundations 
have become a major force in this effort. 

We in America now intend to take addi- 
tional steps, as many of our allies have al- 
ready done, toward realizing this same goal. 
The chairmen and other leaders of the na- 
tional Republican and Democratic Party or- 
ganizations are initiating a study with the 
bipartisan American political foundation to 
determine how the United States can best 
contribute as a nation to the global cam- 
paign for democracy now gathering force. 
They will have the cooperation of congres- 
sional leaders of both parties, along with 
representatives of business, labor, and other 
major institutions in our society. I look for- 
ward to receiving their recommendations 
and to working with these institutions and 
the Congress in the common task of 
strengthening democracy throughout the 
world. 

It is time that we committed ourselves as 
a nation—in both the pubic and private sec- 
tors—to assisting democratic development. 

We plan to consult with leaders of other 
nations as well. There is a proposal before 
the Council of Europe to invite parliamen- 
tarians from democratic countries to a 
meeting next year in Strasbourg. That 
prestigious gathering could consider ways to 
help democratic political movements. 

This November in Washington there will 
take place an international meeting on free 
elections. And next spring there will be a 
conference of wor!d authorities on constitu- 
tionalism and self-goverment hosted by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Authori- 
ties from a number of developing and de- 
veloped countries—judges, philosophers, 
and politicians with practical experience— 
have agreed to explore how to turn princi- 
ple into practice and further the rule of 
law. 

At the same time, we invite the Soviet 
Union to consider with us how the competi- 
tion of ideas and values—which it is com- 
mitted to support—can be conducted on a 
peaceful and reciprocal basis. For example, 
I am prepared to offer President Brezhnev 
an opportunity to speak to the American 
people on our television if he will allow me 
the same opportunity with the Soviet 
people. We also suggest that panels of our 
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newsmen periodically appear on each 
other’s television to discuss major events. 

Now, I don’t wish to sound overly opti- 
mistic, yet the Soviet Union is not immune 
from the reality of what is going on in the 
world. It has happened in the past—a small 
ruling elite either mistakenly attempts to 
ease domestic unrest through greater re- 
pression and foreign adventure, or it 
chooses a wiser course. It begins to allow its 
people a voice in their own destiny. Even if 
this latter process is not realized soon, | 
believe the renewed strength of the demo- 
cratic movement, complemented by a 
global campaign for freedom, will strength- 
en the prospects for arms control and a 
world at peace. 

I have discussed on other occasions, in- 
cluding my address on May 9th, the ele- 
ments of Western policies toward the Soviet 
Union to safeguard our interests and pro- 
tect the peace. What I am describing now is 
a plan and a hope for the long term—the 
march of freedom and democracy which 
will leave Marxism-Leninism on the ash- 


heap of history as it has left other tyrannies 
which stifle the freedom and muzzle the 
self-expression of the people. And that’s 


why we must continue our efforts to 
strengthen NATO even as we move for- 
ward with our Zero-Option initiative in the 
negotiations on intermediate-range forces 
and our proposal for a one-third reduction 
in strategic ballistic missile warheads. 

Our military strength is a prerequisite to 
peace, but let it be clear we maintain this 
strength in the hope it will never be used, 
for the ultimate determinant in the struggle 
that’s now going on in the world will not be 
bombs and rockets, but a test of wills and 
ideas, a trial of spiritual resolve, the values 
we hold, the beliefs we cherish, the ideals 
to which we are dedicated. 

The British people know that, given 
strong leadership, time and a little bit of 
hope, the forces of good ultimately rally 
and triumph over evil. Here among you is 
the cradle of self-government, the Mother 
of Parliaments. Here is the enduring great- 
ness of the British contribution to mankind, 
the great civilized ideas: individual liberty, 
representative government, and the rule of 
law under God. 

I've often wondered about the shyness of 
some of us in the West about standing for 


these ideals that have done so much to ease 
the plight of man and the hardships of our 
imperfect world. This reluctance to use 
those vast resources at our command re- 
minds me of the elderly lady whose home 
was bombed in the Blitz. As the rescuers 
moved about, they found a bottle of brandy 
she’d stored behind the staircase, which was 
all that was left standing. And since she was 
barely conscious, one of the workers pulled 
the cork to give her a taste of it. She came 
around immediately and said, “Here now— 
there now, put it back. That’s for emergen- 
cies.” [Laughter] 

Well, the emergency is upon us. Let us 
be shy no longer. Let us go to our strength. 
Let us offer hope. Let us tell the world that 
a new age is not only possible but probable. 

During the dark days of the Second 
World War, when this island was incandes- 
cent with courage, Winston Churchill ex- 
claimed about Britain’s adversaries, ““What 
kind of a people do they think we are?” 
Well, Britain’s adversaries found out what 
extraordinary people the British are. But all 
the democracies paid a terrible price for 
allowing the dictators to underestimate us. 
We dare not make that mistake again. So, 
let us ask ourselves, “What kind of people 
do we think we are?” And let us answer, 
“Free people, worthy of freedom and deter- 
mined not only to remain so but to help 
others gain their freedom as well.” 

Sir Winston led his people to great victo- 
ry in war and then lost an election just as 
the fruits of victory were about to be en- 
joyed. But he left office honorably, and, as 
it turned out, temporarily, knowing that the 
liberty of his people was more important 
than the fate of any single leader. History 
recalls his greatness in ways no dictator will 
ever know. And he left us a message of 
hope for the future, as timely now as when 
he first uttered it, as opposition leader in 
the Commons nearly 27 years ago, when he 
said, “When we look back on all the perils 
through which we have passed and at the 
mighty foes that we have laid low and all 
the dark and deadly designs that we have 
frustrated, why should we fear for our 
future? We have,” he said, “come safely 
through the worst.” 

Well, the task I’ve set forth will long out- 
live our own generation. But together, we 
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too have come through the worst. Let us 
now begin a major effort to secure the 
best—a crusade for freedom that will 
engage the faith and fortitude of the next 
generation. For the sake of peace and jus- 
tice, let us move toward a world in which 
all people are at last free to determine their 
own destiny. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:14 p.m. in 
the Royal Gallery at the Palace of West- 
minster. 

On the previous evening, the President 
was greeted by Queen Elizabeth II in an 
arrival ceremony at Windsor Castle, near 
Windsor, England. Later, the Queen hosted 
a private dinner for the President. 

On the morning of June 8, the President 
and the Queen spent part of the morning 
horseback riding on the Windsor Castle 
grounds. 


London, England 


Toasts at a Luncheon Honoring the 
President. June 8, 1982 








The Prime Minister. We are here today 
to welcome and to honor our great ally, the 


United States of America. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, it’s a privilege and a pleasure 
to have you both here with us. It’s rare 
enough to have an American President as a 
guest at Number 10, but my researchers have 
been unable to find out when we last had 
the honor of the First Lady at Number 10 as 
well. 

President and Mrs. Reagan, your pres- 
ence gives me and, indeed, many of our 
guests a chance to repay as best we can the 
hospitality you bestowed on us when we 
were your first official guests from abroad 
at the beginning of your Presidential term 
of office. I realize, of course, that you’ve 
both become accustomed recently to taking 
your meals in rather grander places— 
[laughter|—the Palace of Versailles and 
Windsor Castle. As you can see, this is a 
very simple house, one which has witnessed 
the shaping of our shared history since it 
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first became the abode of Prime Ministers 
in 1732. 

Mr. President, some of us were present 
this morning to hear your magnificent 
speech to members of both Houses of Par- 
liament in the historic setting of the Royal 
Gallery. It was, if I may say so, respectfully, 
a triumph. We are so grateful to you for 
putting freedom on the offensive, which is 
where it should be. You wrote a new chap- 
ter in our history—no longer on the defen- 
sive but on the offensive. It was, if I might 
say so, an exceedingly hard act to follow. 
[Laughter] But I will try to be brief. 

Much has been said and written over the 
years, Mr. President, about the relations be- 
tween our two countries. And there’s no 
need for me to add to the generalities on 
the subject today, because we’ve had before 
our eyes in recent weeks the most concrete 
expression of what, in practice, our friend- 
ship means. I refer to your awareness of our 
readiness to resist aggression in the Falk- 
lands even at great sacrifice and to our 
awareness of your readiness to give support 
to us even at considerable costs to Ameri- 
can interests. 

It is this preparedness on both sides for 
sacrifices in the common interest and, 
indeed, in the wider interest that character- 
izes our partnership. And I should like to 
pay tribute to you, Mr. President, and to 
you, Mr. Secretary Haig, whom I also greet 
here heartily today, and through you to the 
American people for your predictably gen- 
erous response. 

Believe me, Mr. President, we don’t take 
it for granted. We are grateful from the 
depth of our national being for your tre- 
mendous efforts in our support. 

Mr. President, your mission to London 
and to other capitals of Europe is a remark- 
able one, and we are fully conscious both of 
its symbolism and of its substance. 

From the day you took office, you were 
determined to breathe new life into the 
Alliance. One of your predecessors, also 
much loved in this, our country, President 
Eisenhower, put it so well when he said, 
“One truth must rule all we think and all 
we do. The unity of all who dwell in free- 
dom is their only sure defense.” 

You recognized how central your allies 
were to American interests, and vice versa. 
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But no country, however strong, can 
remain an island in the modern world. And 
I want you to know how fully we recipro- 
cate your conviction about the need for a 
dynamic, two-way alliance. 

We here also realize, Mr. President, what 
you have done, both to increase immediate 
American military strength and to reani- 
mate talks on arms reductions, objectives 
that must go hand in hand. You've seized 
the initiative in East-West relations, and as 
seen by us in Western Europe, that is al- 
ready a considerable achievement. 

May I also stress what you stand for in 
international economic life, your commit- 
ment to an open world trade system, what- 
ever the immediate pressures for restric- 
tion. That is our role, too, and we will strive 
for it alongside you. 

Mr. President, both before and since you 
took office, I've come to know you as a 
personal friend who can be relied on in 
times of danger, who’s not going to compro- 
mise on the values of the free world, who 
seeks the reduction of world tensions and 
the strengthening of world security, who 
will do everything possible to encourage 
creative enterprise and initiative, who 
wants the individual to flourish in freedom, 
in justice, and in peace. 

But I’ve found in my 3 years in office, as 
I’m sure my predecessors did—and we’re 
delighted to see some of them here today— 
that there is one further characteristic that 
is dominant to those concerned with policy. 
I refer to our ability to discuss with you 
problems of common __interest—which 
means in today’s world practically every- 
thing—to discuss them freely and candidly, 
not necessarily always agreeing, but giving 
and taking advice as family friends, without 
exciting anxiety or envy. 

You, Mr. President, and you, Mr. Haig, 
have always shown this spirit. It’s something 
unique between us and is of priceless value 
to the cause we both share. 

You, Mr. President, this morning, quoted 
our greatest statesman of this century, Win- 
ston Churchill. You well know that in Par- 
liament Square, as well as Winston Church- 
ill, there stands the statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln who, in his most famous speech of all 
at Gettysburg—and I was very worried this 
morning when the Chancellor, too, quoted 
Gettysburg. And I thought, “Has he 


trumped my ace again!” [Laughter] But you 
know we all adore the Lord Chancellor 
who, in his own inimitable way, put every- 
thing we felt so much. 

But you know that speech at Gettys- 
burg—every sentence is a quote. He gave 
one of them. May I say another of them 
which, I believe, fits in with the cause 
which you and I share. You'll remember 
that Abraham Lincoln, on that famous occa- 
sion, said: The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us the living to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work that they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. 

It is in that spirit and mindful of that 
unfinished work, that I ask you all to rise 
and drink a toast to the enduring alliance 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom, coupled with the names of the 
President and Mrs. Reagan. The alliance, 
the President, and Mrs. Reagan: to your 
health, success, and happiness. 

The President. Well, Madam Prime Minis- 
ter, it’s a pleasure to meet again with such a 
respected and trusted friend. Nancy and | 
are honored to be your guests and guests of 
the British people. Our friendship began in 
this great city just before you took office. 
Then, as now, I enjoyed the visit very 
much. “When a man is tired of London,” 
Samuel Johnson said, “he is tired of life. For 
there is in London all that life can afford.” 

Well, he was right. I’m very glad to be 
alive, and I love London. [Laughter] It’s 
great to be back. 

When you were our guests in Washington 
last year, Madam Prime Minister, you said 
you had come across the Atlantic with a 
message. “Britain,” you said, “stands with 
America. When America looks for friends, 
Britain will be there.” Well, your words 
touched the hearts of our people. We were 
very grateful. So let me tell you that we, 
too, have crossed the ocean with a message: 
America stands with Britain, and I mean 
that. 

The Prime Minister. | know that. 

The President. These are difficult days for 
both our peoples. We’re gripped by reces- 
sion, concerned about aggression and insta- 
bility in the world. No longer can we rest 
on comfortable assumptions about our 
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evonomies or our security. Together and in- 
dependently, our two countries have acted 
to renew and protect our way of life. We’re 
restoring incentives and opportunities in 
our marketplaces by reducing excessive tax- 
ation and regulation. By lifting the heavy 
hand of government, we're placing our 
faith in the working men and women of 
Britain and the United States. 

Our two countries have been united in 
commitment to free trade, and we are both 
making economic sacrifices for the sake of 
Western security. But an important chal- 
lenge still looms before us: the protection of 
our personal freedoms and national inter- 
ests in the face of hostile ideologies and 
enormous military threats. We must find 
the right balance of deterrent forces and 
arms reductions to secure a lasting peace 
for generations to come. 

The United Kingdom is a great symbol of 
Western thought and values. The British 
people are known for their vision and dedi- 
cation. Yours has been an empire of ideas, 
nourishing freedom and creating wealth 
around the globe. Here is, as I said earlier 
today, the birthplace of representative gov- 
ernment, constitutional rights, and econom- 
ic freedom—a body of ideas that has raised 
the standard of living and improved the 
quality of life for more people in less time 
than any that ever came before. 

Your leadership, Madam Prime Minister, 
has also been far-seeing and courageous, re- 
turning your country and your people to 
the roots of their strength. You remind me 
of something one of our wiser Americans, 
the late Will Rogers, once said about the 
paradox of being a great leader. He said, 
“The fellow that can only see a week ahead 
is always the popular fellow for he’s looking 
with the crowd. The great leader, the true 
leader, has a telescope. His biggest problem 
is getting people to believe he has it.” 
[Laughter] 

But you have a telescope and your focus 
is true. You also have the eloquence and 
the determination necessary to lead, and 
your people have the wisdom and the te- 
nacity to persevere. We Americans believe 
this combination promises great things for 
not only Great Britain but for the world. 

Nancy and I thank you for this warm re- 
ception among friends. I would like to pro- 
pose a toast and, again, similar in that it’s to 
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the bonds between our people, but also to 
the Right Honorable Margaret Thatcher, 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and 
Mr. Thatcher, and to the Queen. To the 
Queen. 


Note: Prime Minister Thatcher spoke at 2:25 
p.m. at Number 10 Downing Street, her 
London residence. 

Following the luncheon, the President re- 
turned to Windsor Castle. 


Windsor, England 





Toasts at a Dinner Honoring the President. 
June 8, 1982 





The Queen. Mr. President, I’m so glad to 
welcome you and Mrs. Reagan to Britain. 

Prince Phillip and I are especially delight- 
ed that you have come to be our guests at 
Windsor Castle, since this has been the 
home of the Kings and Queens of our coun- 
try for over 900 years. 

I greatly enjoyed our ride together this 
morning, and I was much impressed by the 
way in which you coped so professionally 
with a strange horse and a saddle that must 
have seemed even stranger. [Laughter] 

We hope these will be enjoyable days for 
you in Britain, as enjoyable as our stays 
have always been in the United States. We 
shall never forget the warmth and hospital- 
ity of your people in 1976 as we walked 
through the crowds in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, New York, and Boston to take part 
in the celebrations of the Bicentennial of 
American Independence. 

Two hundred years before that visit, one 
of my ancestors had played a seemingly dis- 
astrous role in your affairs. [Laughter] Yet, 
had King George III been able to foresee 
the long-term consequences of his actions, 
he might not have felt so grieved about the 
loss of his colonies. 

Out of the War of Independence grew a 
great nation, the United States of America. 
And later there was forged a lasting friend- 
ship between the new nation and the coun- 
try to whom she owed so much of her ori- 
gins. But that friendship must never be 
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taken for granted, and your visit gives me 
the opportunity to reaffirm and to restate 
it. 

Our close relationship is not just based on 
history, kinship, and language, strong and 
binding though these are. It is based on the 
same values and the same beliefs, evolved 
over many years in these islands since 
Magna Carta and vividly stated by the 
Founding Fathers of the United States. 

This has meant that over the whole range 
of human activity, the people of the United 
States and the people of Britain are draw- 
ing on each other’s experience and enrich- 
ing each other’s lives. Of course, we do not 
always think and act alike, but through the 
years our common heritage, based on the 
principles of common law, has prevailed 
over our diversity. And our toleration has 
moderated our arguments and misunder- 
standings. 

Above all, our commitment to a common 
cause has led us to fight together in two 
World Wars and to continue to stand to- 
gether today in the defense of freedom. 

These past weeks have been testing ones 
for this country, when, once again, we have 
had to stand up for the cause of freedom. 
The conflict in the Falkland Islands was 
thrust on us by naked aggression, and we 
are naturally proud of the way our fighting 
men are serving their country. But through- 
out the crisis, we have drawn comfort from 
the understanding of our position shown by 
the American people. We have admired the 
honesty, patience, and skill with which you 
have performed your dual role as ally and 
intermediary. 

In return, we can offer an understanding 
of how hard it is to bear the daunting re- 
sponsibilities of world power. The fact that 
your people have shouldered that burden 
for so long now, never losing the respect 
and affection of your friends, is proof of a 
brave and generous spirit. 

Our respect extends beyond the bounds 
of statesmanship and diplomacy. We greatly 
admire the drive and enterprise of your 
commercial life. And we, therefore, wel- 
come the confidence which your business 
community displays in us by your massive 
investment in this country’s future. And we 
also like to think we might have made some 
contribution to the extraordinary success 
story of American business. 


In darker days, Winston Churchill sur- 
veyed the way in which the affairs of the 
British Empire, as it then was, and the 
United States would become, in his words, 
“somewhat mixed up.” He welcomed the 
prospect. “I could not stop it if I wished,” 
he said. “No one can stop it. Like the Mis- 
sissippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it 
roll.” How right he was. There can be few 
nations whose destinies have been so inex- 
tricably interwoven as yours and mine. 

Your presence at Versailles has highlight- 
ed the increasing importance, both to Brit- 
ain and to America, of cooperation among 
the industrial democracies. Your visit to- 
morrow to Bonn underlines the importance 
to both our countries of the continued 
readiness of the people of the Western Alli- 
ance to defend the ways of life which we all 
share and cherish. Your stay in my country 
reflects not only the great traditions that 
hold Britain and the United States together 
but above all, the personal affection that 
the British and American people have for 
one another. This is the bedrock on which 
our relationship stands. 

Mr. President, I raise my glass to you and 
to Mrs. Reagan, to Anglo-American friend- 
ship, and to the prosperity and happiness of 
the people of the United States. 

The President. Your Majesty, Your Royal 
Highness, Nancy and I are honored to be 
your guests at this beautiful and historic 
castle. It was from here that Richard the 
Lion-Hearted rode out to the Crusades, and 
from here that his brother, King John, left 
to sign the Magna Carta. It’s a rare privi- 
lege to be even a momentary part of the rich 
history of Windsor Castle. 

As we rode over these magnificent 
grounds this morning, I thought again about 
how our people share, as you have men- 
tioned, a common past. We are bound by so 
much more than just language. Many of our 
values, beliefs, and principles of govern- 
ment were nurtured on this soil. I also 
thought of how our future security and 
prosperity depend on the continued unity 
of Britain and America. 

This place symbolizes both tradition and 
renewal, as generation after generation of 
your family makes it their home. We in 
America share your excitement about the 
impending birth of a child to the Prince 
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and the Princess of Wales. We pray that 
God will continue to bless your family with 
health, happiness, and wisdom. 

It’s been said that the greatest glory of a 
free-born people is to transmit that freedom 
to their children. That is a responsibility our 
people share. Together, and eager for 
peace, we must face an unstable world 
where violence and terrorism, aggression 
and tyranny constantly encroach on human 
rights. Together, committed to the preser- 
vation of freedom and our way of life, we 
must strengthen a weakening international 
order and restore the world’s faith in peace 
and the rule of law. 

We in the free world share an abiding 
faith in our people and in the future of 
mankind. The challenge of freedom is to 
reject an unacceptable present for what we 
can cause the future to be. Together, it is 
within our power to confront the threats to 
peace and freedom and to triumph over 
them. 

Your Majesty, Nancy and I and all of our 
party are very grateful for your invitation to 
visit Great Britain and for your gracious 
hospitality. Our visit has been enormously 
productive and has strengthened the ties 
that bind our peoples. 

I would like to propose that we raise our 
glasses to Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom, to the continued unity of 
our two nations, the preservation of our 
freedom for generations to come. I propose 
a toast to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Note: Queen Elizabeth II spoke at 9:47 p.m. 
in St. George’s Hall at Windsor Castle. 


London, England 





Remarks to Reporters Following a Breakfast 
Meeting With Prime Minister Thatcher. 
June 9, 1982 





The Prime Minister. May we report to 
you on the talks we’ve had and the way we 
think that this whole visit has gone. 

Of course there is always a very great 
welcome in Britain for a visit by our great 
ally and friend, the United States. But this 
visit has been something more than an ordi- 
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nary welcome. It’s been an extraordinarily 
warm welcome, which I think we must at- 
tribute to the way in which President 
Reagan has appealed to the hearts and 
minds of our people. 

The reception he’s had, not only from 
Parliament—which was a triumph—but also 
from the people of this country who lis- 
tened to his speech before Parliament, that 
reception has been one of great affection 
and one which recognizes that here is a 
leader who can put to the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world the fact that we in Brit- 
ain and the United States have a cause in 
freedom and justice that is worth striving 
for and worth proclaiming. And we do 
indeed thank him for that and congratulate 
him most warmly on everything—all the 
speeches and everything he’s done—since 
he has been with us for this very brief visit. 
It is a triumph for him as well as a great joy 
to have our ally and friend with us. 

We have, of course, discussed matters of 
defense in the context of East-West rela- 
tions. Once again we take a similar view. 
We cannot depend upon the righteousness 
of our cause for security; we can only 
depend upon our sure defense. But we rec- 
ognize at the same time that it is important 
to try to get disarmament talks started so 
that the balance of forces and the deter- 
rents can be conducted at a lower level of 
armaments. In this, again, the President has 
seized the initiative and given a lead, and 
we wish those talks very well when they 
start. And we'll all be behind him in what 
he is doing. 

This morning we have also discussed the 
question of what is happening in the Middle 
East. We have discussed it in a very wide 
context. As you would expect, we are 
wholly agreed on the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 508, that there must 
be cessation of hostilities coupled with with- 
drawal. And the United Kingdom is wholly 
behind Mr. Habib in the efforts he is 
making to bring that about. We have dis- 
cussed it also in the very much wider con- 
text of the whole difficult problems of the 
Middle East, which we've all been striving 
to solve for so many years now. 

Finally, I would like once again to record 
our thanks to our American friends, to the 
President and to Mr. Secretary Haig for the 
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staunch support they’ve given us and con- 
tinue to give us over the Falkland Islands 
and their realization that we must make it 
seem to the world over that aggression 
cannot pay. They have been most helpful, 
most staunch, and not only we but the 
whole of the British people thank them for 
it. 

Altogether, if I may sum up, this has been 
a tremendously successful visit and one 
which we shall long remember both in our 
minds and in our hearts. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Well, I have no words to thank Prime 
Minister Thatcher for those very kind 
words that she said with regard to us. Let 
me just say that Nancy and I will be leaving 
here with warm hearts and great gratitude 
for the hospitality that has been extended 
to us and the pleasure that we’ve had here 
in addition to the worthwhile meetings and 
the accomplishments that have already 
been outlined. 

We did discuss, as the Prime Minister told 
you, a number of the troublespots in the 
world: Lebanon—and found ourselves in 
agreement with regard to the U.N. Resolu- 
tion 508, the hope for a ceasefire and a 
withdrawal of all the hostile forces there, 
and had a chance again to reiterate our 
support of the British position in the Falk- 
lands, that armed aggression cannot be al- 
lowed to succeed in today’s world. 

We had what we think were worthwhile 
meetings at the economic summit in Ver- 
sailles. And now we go on to the NATO 
meeting, and our goals there we are also 
agreed upon: solidarity of the members of 
the Alliance; strength, dialog, and the 
urging of restraint on the Soviet Union; and 
responsibility and our agreement on going 
forward with realistic arms control that 
means arms reduction, not just—as in the 
past—some efforts to limit the increase in 
those weapons, but to bring about a realis- 
tic, verifiable decrease and thus further 
remove the possibility of war. 

And, again, let me just finish by saying 
that this has been a most important meet- 
ing for us and a very heartwarming experi- 
ence every minute that we’ve been here. 
And we leave strengthened with the knowl- 
edge that the great friendship and the great 
alliance that has existed for so long between 
our two peoples—the United Kingdom and 


the United States—remains and is, if any- 
thing, stronger than it has ever been. 


Note: Prime Minister Thatcher spoke at ap- 
proximately 10:30 a.m. outside Number 10 
Downing Street. 

Also attending the breakfast were Secre- 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr, and 
Secretary of State for Foreign & Common- 
wealth Affairs Francis Pym. Following the 
breakfast, they were joined by other Ameri- 
can and British officials. 


Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany 





Address Before the Bundestag. 
June 9, 1982 


Mr. President, Chancellor Schmidt, mem- 
bers of the Bundestag, distinguished guests: 

Perhaps because I’ve just come from 
London, I have this urge to quote the great 
Dr. Johnson who said, “The feeling of 
friendship is like that of being comfortably 
filled with roast beef.” [Laughter] Well, I 
feel very much filled with friendship this 
afternoon, and I bring you the warmest re- 
gards and goodwill of the American people. 

I’m very honored to speak to you today 
and, thus, to all the people of Germany. 
Next year, we will jointly celebrate the 
300th anniversary of the first German set- 
tlement in the American Colonies. The 13 
families who came to our new land were 
the forerunners of more than 7 million 
German immigrants to the United States. 
Today, more Americans claim German an- 
cestry than any other. 

These Germans cleared and cultivated 
our land, built our industries, and advanced 
our arts and sciences. In honor of 300 years 
of German contributions in America, Presi- 
dent Carstens and I have agreed today that 
he will pay an official visit to the United 
States in October of 1983 to celebrate the 
occasion. 

The German people have given us so 
much, we like to think that we’ve repaid 
some of that debt. Our American Revolu- 
tion was the first revolution in modern his- 
tory to be fought for the right of self-gov- 
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ernment and the guarantee of civil liberties. 
That spirit was contagious. In 1849, the 
Frankfurt Parliament’s statement of basic 
human rights guaranteed freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of religion, and equality 
before the law. And these principles live 
today in the basic law of the Federal Re- 
public. Many peoples to the east still wait 
for such rights. 

The United States is proud of your de- 
mocracy, but we cannot take credit for it. 
Heinrich Heine, in speaking of those who 
built the awe-inspiring cathedrals of medi- 
eval times, said that, “In those days people 
had convictions. We moderns have only 
opinions, and it requires something more 
than opinions,” he said, “to build a Gothic 
cathedral.” Well, over the past 30 years, the 
convictions of the German people have 
built a cathedral of democracy—a great and 
glorious testament to your ideals. We in 
America genuinely admire the free society 
that you have built in only a few decades, 
and we understand all the better what you 
have accomplished because of our own his- 
tory. 

Americans speak with the deepest rever- 
ence of those Founding Fathers and first 
citizens who gave us the freedom that. we 
enjoy today. And even though they lived 
over 200 years ago, we carry them in our 
hearts as well as in our history books. 

I believe future generations of Germans 
will look to you here today and to your 
fellow Germans with the same profound re- 
spect and appreciation. You have built a 
free society with an abiding faith in human 
dignity—the crowning ideal of Western civ- 
ilization. This will not be forgotten. You will 
be saluted and honored by this Republic’s 
descendants over the centuries to come. 

Yesterday, before the British Parliament, 
I spoke of the values of Western civilization 
and the necessity to help all peoples gain 
the institutions of freedom. In many ways, 
in many places, our ideals are being tested 
today. We are meeting this afternoon be- 
tween two important summits—the gather- 
ing of leading industrial democracies at 
Versailles and the assembly of the Atlantic 
Alliance here in Bonn tomorrow. Critical 
and complex problems face us, but our di- 
lemmas will be made easier if we remem- 
ber our partnership is based on a common 
Western heritage and a faith in democracy. 
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I believe this partnership of the Atlantic 
Alliance nations is motivated primarily by 
the search for peace—inner peace for our 
citizens and peace among nations. Why 
inner peace? Because democracy allows for 
self-expression. It respects man’s dignity 
and creativity. It operates by a rule of law, 
not by terror or coercion. It is government 
with the consent of the governed. As a 
result, citizens of the Atlantic Alliance enjoy 
an unprecedented level of material and 
spiritual well-being, and they’re free to find 
their own personal peace. 

We also seek peace among nations. The 
Psalmist said, “Seek peace and pursue it.” 
Well, our foreign policies are based on this 
principle and directed toward this end. The 
noblest objective of our diplomacy is the 
patient and difficult task of reconciling our 
adversaries to peace. And I know we all 
look forward to the day when the only in- 
dustry of man [war]! will be the research of 
historians. 

But the simple hope for peace is not 
enough. We must remember something 
that Friedrich Schiller said: “The most pious 
man can’t stay in peace if it doesn’t please 
his evil neighbor.” So, there must be a 
method to our search, a method that recog- 
nizes the dangers and realities of the world. 

During Chancellor Schmidt’s state visit to 
Washington last year, I said that your Re- 
public was “perched on a cliff of freedom.” 
I wasn’t saying anything the German 
people do not already know. Living as you 
do in the heart of a divided Europe, you 
can see more clearly than others that there 
are governments at peace neither with 
their own peoples nor the world. 

I don’t believe any reasonable observer 
can deny that there is a threat to both 
peace and freedom today. It is as stark as 
that gash of a border that separates the 
German people. We’re menaced by a 
power that openly condemns our values 
and answers our restraint with a relentless 
military buildup. 


[At this point, two members of the audience 
began heckling the President. The heckling 
continued intermittently during this part of 
the President’s address. | 


1 White House correction. 
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We cannot simply assume every nation 
wants the peace that we so earnestly desire. 
The Polish people would tell us there are 
those who would use military force to re- 
press others who want only basic human 
rights. The freedom fighters of Afghani- 


stan would tell us as well that the threat of 


aggression has not receded from the world. 

Without a strengthened Atlantic security, 
the possibility of military coercion will be 
very great. We must continue to improve 
our defenses if we’re to preserve peace and 
freedom. This is {Referring to the heck- 
lers, one of whom at this point shouted a 
reference to El Salvador:| Is there an echo 
in here? [Laughter and applause] 

But this preserving peace and freedom is 
not an impossible task. For almost 40 years, 
we have succeeded in deterring war. Our 
method has been to organize our defensive 
capabilities, both nuclear and conventional, 
so that an aggressor could have no hope of 
military victory. The Alliance has carried its 
strength not as a battle flag, but as a banner 
of peace. Deterrence has kept that peace, 
and we must continue to take the steps nec- 
essary to make deterrence credible. 

This depends in part on a strong America. 
A national effort, entailing sacrifices by the 
American people, is now underway to make 
long-overdue improvements in our military 
posture. The American people support this 
effort because they understand how funda- 
mental it is to keeping the peace they so 
fervently desire. 

We also are resolved to maintain the 
presence of well-equipped and _ trained 
forces in Europe, and our strategic forces 
will be modernized and remain committed 
to the Alliance. By these actions, the people 
of the United States are saying, “We are 
with you Germany; you are not alone.” Our 
adversaries would be foolishly mistaken 
should they gamble that Americans would 
abandon their Alliance responsibilities, no 
matter how severe the test. 

Alliance security depends on a fully credi- 
ble conventional defense to which all Allies 
contribute. There is a danger that any con- 
flict could escalate to a nuclear war. Strong 
conventional forces can make the danger of 
conventional or nuclear conflict more 
remote. Reasonable strength in and of itself 
is not bad; it is honorable when used to 


maintain peace or defend deeply held be- 
liefs. 

One of the first chores is to fulfill our 
commitments to each other by continuing 
to strengthen our conventional defenses. 
This must include improving the readiness 
of our standing forces and the ability of 
those forces to operate as one. We must also 
apply the West’s technological genius to im- 
proving our conventional deterrence. 

There can be no doubt that we as an 
Alliance have the means to improve our 
conventional defenses. Our peoples hold 
values of individual liberty and dignity that 
time and again they’ve proven willing to 
defend. Our economic energy vastly ex- 
ceeds that of our adversaries. Our free 
system has produced technological advances 
that other systems, with their stifling ideolo- 
gies, cannot hope to equal. All of these re- 
sources are available to our defense. 

Yes, many of our nations currently are 
experiencing economic difficulties; yet we 
must nevertheless guarantee that our secu- 
rity does not suffer as a result. We’ve made 
strides in conventional defense over the last 
few years despite our economic problems, 
and we've disproved the pessimists who 
contend that our efforts are futile. The 
more we close the conventional gap, the 
less the risks of aggression or nuclear con- 
flict. 

The soil of Germany and of every other 
Ally is of vital concern to each member of 
the Alliance. And this fundamental commit- 
ment is embodied in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. But it will be an empty pledge 
unless we ensure that American forces are 
ready to reinforce Europe, and Europe is 
ready to receive them. 

I’m encouraged by the recent agreement 
on wartime. host-nation support. This pact 
strengthens our ability to deter aggression 
in Europe and demonstrates our common 
determination to respond to attack. Just as 
each Ally shares fully in the security of the 
Alliance, each is responsible for shouldering 
a fair share of the burden. Now that, of 
course, often leads to a difference of opin- 
ion, and criticism of our Alliance is as old as 
the partnership itself. But voices have now 
been raised on both sides of the Atlantic 
that mistake the inevitable process of ad- 
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justment within the Alliance for a dramatic 
divergence of interests. 

Some Americans think that Europeans 
are too little concerned for their own secu- 
rity. Some would unilaterally reduce the 
number of American troops deployed in 
Europe. And in Europe itself, we hear the 
idea that the American presence, rather 
than contributing to peace, either has no 
deterrent value or actually increases the 
risk that our Allies may be attacked. 

These arguments ignore both the history 
and the reality of the transatlantic coalition. 
Let me assure you that the American com- 
mitment to Europe remains steady and 
strong. Europe’s shores are our shores. Eu- 
rope’s borders are our borders. And we will 
stand with you in defense of our heritage of 
liberty and dignity. 

The American people recognize Europe’s 
substantial contributions to our joint secu- 
rity. Nowhere is that contribution more evi- 
dent than here in the Federal Republic. 
German citizens host the forces of six na- 
tions. German soliders and reservists pro- 
vide the backbone of NATO’s conventional 
deterrent in the heartland of Europe. Your 
Bundeswehr is a model for the integration 
of defense needs with a democratic way of 
life, and you have not shrunk from the 
heavy responsibility of accepting the nucle- 
ar forces necessary for deterrence. 

I ask your help in fulfilling another re- 
sponsibility. Many American citizens don’t 
believe that their counterparts in Europe, 
especially younger citizens, really under- 
stand the United States presence there. 
Now, if you'll work toward explaining the 
U.S. role to people on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, I'll explain it to those on the other side. 

In recent months, both in your country 
and mine, there has been renewed public 
concern about the threat of nuclear war 
and the arms buildup. I know it’s not easy, 
especially for the German people, to live in 
the gale of intimidation that blows from the 
east. 

If I might quote Heine again, he almost 
foretold the fears of nuclear war when he 
wrote, “Wild, dark times are rumbling 
toward us, and the prophet who wishes to 
write a new apocalypse will have to invent 
entirely new beasts, and beasts so terrible 
that the ancient animal symbols will seem 
like cooing doves and cupids in compari- 
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son.” The nuclear threat is a terrible beast. 
Perhaps the banner carried in one of the 
nuclear demonstrations here in Germany 
said it best. The sign read, “I am afraid.” 

Well, I know of no Western leader who 
doesn’t sympathize with that earnest plea. 
To those who march for peace, my heart is 
with you. I would be at the head of your 
parade if I believed marching alone could 
bring about a more secure world. And to 
the 2,800 women in Filderstadt who spent a 
petition for peace to President Brezhnev 
and me, let me say I, myself, would sign 
your petition if I thought it could bring 
about harmony. I understand your genuine 
concerns. 

The women of Filderstadt and I share the 
same goal. The question is how to proceed. 
We must think through the consequences of 
how we reduce the dangers to peace. 

Those who advocate that we unilaterally 
forego the modernization of our forces must 
prove that this will enhance our security 
and lead to moderation by the other side— 
in short, that it will advance, rather than 
undermine, the preservation of the peace. 
The weight of recent history does not sup- 
port this notion. 

Those who demand that we renounce the 
use of a crucial element of our deterrent 
strategy must show how this would de- 
crease the likelihood of war. It is only by 
comparison with a nuclear war that the suf- 
fering caused by conventional war seems a 
lesser evil. Our goal must be to deter war of 
any kind. 

And those who decry the failure of arms 
control efforts to achieve substantial results 
must consider where the fault lies. I would 
remind them that it is the United States 
that has proposed to ban land-based inter- 
mediate-range nuclear missiles—the missiles 
most threatening to Europe. It is the United 
States that has proposed and will pursue 
deep cuts in strategic systems. It is the West 
that has long sought the detailed exchanges 
of information on forces and effective verifi- 
cation procedures. And it is dictatorships, 
not democracies, that need militarism to 
control their own people and impose their 
system on others. 

To those who’ve taken a different view- 
point and who can’t see this danger, I don’t 
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suggest that they’re ignorant, it’s just that 
they know so many things that aren’t true. 

We in the West—Germans, Americans, 
our other Allies—are deeply committed to 
continuing efforts to restrict the arms com- 
petition. Common sense demands that we 
persevere. I invite those who genuinely seek 
effective and lasting arms control to stand 
behind the far-reaching proposals that 
we've put forward. In return, I pledge that 
we will sustain the closest of consultations 
with our Allies. 

On November 18th, I outlined a broad 
and ambitious arms control program. One 
element calls for reducing land-based inter- 
mediate-range nuclear missiles to zero on 
each side. If carried out, it would eliminate 
the growing threat to Western Europe 
posed by the U.S.S.R.’s modern SS-20 rock- 
ets, and it would make unnecessary the 
NATO decision to deploy American inter- 
mediate-range systems. And, by the way, I 
cannot understand why among some, there 
is a greater fear of weapons NATO is to 
deploy than of weapons the Soviet Union 
already has deployed. 

Our proposal is fair because it imposes 
equal limits and obligations on both sides, 
and it calls for significant reductions, not 
merely a capping of an existing high level 
of destructive power. As you know, we’ve 
made this proposal in Geneva, where nego- 
tiations have been underway since the end 
of November last year. We intend to pursue 
those negotiations intensively. I regard 
them as a significant test of the Soviets’ 
willingness to enter into meaningful arms 
control agreements. 

On May 9th, we proposed to the Soviet 
Union that Strategic Arms Reductions Talks 
begin this month in Geneva. The U.S.S.R. 
has agreed, and talks will begin on June 
29th. We in the United States want to focus 
on the most destabilizing systems, and thus 
reduce the risk of war. And that’s why in 
the first phase, we propose to reduce sub- 
stantially the number of ballistic missile 
warheads and the missiles themselves. In 
the second phase, we will seek an equal 
ceiling on other elements of our strategic 
forces, including ballistic missile throw 
weight, at less than current American 
levels. We will handle cruise missiles and 
bombers in an equitable fashion. We will 
negotiate in good faith and undertake these 


talks with the same seriousness of purpose 
that has marked our preparations over the 
last several months. 

Another element of the program I out- 
lined was a call for reductions in conven- 
tional forces in Europe. From the earliest 
post-war years, the Western democracies 
have faced the ominous reality that massive 
Soviet conventional forces would remain 
stationed where they do not belong. The 
muscle of Soviet forces in Central Europe 
far exceeds legitimate defense needs. Their 
presence is made more threatening still by 
a military doctrine that emphasizes mobility 
and surprise attack. And as history shows, 
these troops have built a legacy of intimida- 
tion and repression. In response, the NATO 
Allies must show they have the will and 
capacity to deter any conventional attack or 
any attempt to intimidate us. Yet, we also 
will continue the search for responsible 
ways to reduce NATO and Warsaw Pact 
military personnel to equal levels. 

In recent weeks, we in the Alliance have 
consulted on how best to invigorate the 
Vienna negotiations on Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reductions. Based on these 
consultations, Western representatives in 
the Vieypa talks soon will make a proposal 
by which the two alliances would reduce 
their respective ground force personnel in 
verifiable stages to a total of 700,000 men 
and their combined ground and air force 
personnel to a level of 900,000 men. 

While the agreement would not eliminate 
the threat nor spare our citizens the task of 
maintaining a substantial defense force, it 
could constitute a major step toward a safer 
Europe for both East and West. It could 
lead to military stability at lower levels and 
lessen the dangers of miscalculation and a 
surprise attack, and it also would demon- 
strate the political will of the two alliances 
to enhance stability by limiting their forces 
in the central area of their military compe- 
tition. 

The West has established a clear set of 
goals. We, as an Alliance, will press forward 
with plans to improve our own convention- 
al forces in Europe. At the same time, we 
propose an arms control agreement to 
equalize conventional forces at a significant- 
ly lower level. 
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We will move ahead with our prepara- 
tions to modernize our nuclear forces in 
Europe. But, again, we also will work un- 
ceasingly to gain acceptance in Geneva of 
our proposal to ban land-based intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear missiles. 

In the United States, we will move for- 
ward with the plans I announced last year 
to modernize our strategic nuclear forces, 
which play so vital a role in maintaining 
peace by deterring war. Yet, we also have 
proposed that Strategic Arms Reductions 
Talks begin. We will pursue them deter- 
minedly. 

In each of these areas, our policies are 
based on the conviction that a stable mili- 
tary balance at the lowest possible level will 
help further the cause of peace. The other 
side will respond in good faith to these ini- 
tiatives only if it believes we are resolved to 
provide for our own defense. Unless con- 
vinced that we will unite and stay united 
behind these arms control initiatives and 
modernization programs, our adversaries 
will seek to divide us from one another and 
our people from their leaders. 

I’m optimistic about our relationship with 
the Soviet Union if the Western nations 
remain true to their values and true to each 
other. I believe in Western civilization and 
its moral power. I believe deeply in the 
principles the West esteems. And guided by 
these ideals, I believe we can find a no- 
nonsense, workable, and lasting policy that 
will keep the peace. 

Earlier, I said the German people had 
built a remarkable cathedral of democracy. 
But we still have other work ahead. We 
must build a cathedral of peace, where na- 
tions are safe from war and where people 
need not fear for their liberties. I’ve heard 
the history of the famous cathedral of Co- 
logne—how those beautiful soaring spires 
miraculously survived the destruction all 
around them, including part of the church 
itself. 

Let us build a cathedral as the people of 
Cologne built theirs—with the deepest com- 
mitment and determination. Let us build as 
they did—not just for ourselves but for the 
generations beyond. For if we construct our 
peace properly, it will endure as long as the 
spires of Cologne. 

Thank you very much. 
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Note: The President spoke at 4:22 p.m. in 
the Bundeshaus. 

Earlier in the day, the President was wel- 
comed in an arrival ceremony by German 
President Karl Carstens at Villa Hammer- 
schmidt, President Carstens’ residence. 
President Reagan then went to the Chancel- 
lory for a meeting with Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. 

Following his appearance before the Bun- 
destag, the President met with Helmut 
Kohl, leader of the Christian Democratic 
Union, and then he returned to the Chan- 
cellory to receive a gift of two bald eagles 
from the German Government. He _ then 
went to Gymnich Castle, where he stayed 
during his visit in Bonn. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner at Bruhl Castle hosted by President 
Carstens for the 16 heads of state and 
heads of government attending the meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council. 


Conflict in Lebanon 





Statement by the President. June 9, 1982 





On behalf of the United States, | am issu- 
ing an appeal today to all countries to join 
in an international humanitarian effort to 
help the victims of the conflict in Lebanon. 

As part of that effort, I am today asking 
Congress to provide $20 million in relief 
and rehabilitation assistance for Lebanon. 

In the meantime, we are making availa- 
ble immediately an additional $5 million in 
emergency assistance for foodstuffs, shelter, 
medicines, and other critically needed relief 
supplies. 


North Atlantic Council 





Documents Issued at the Conclusion of 
Meetings of Member Nations. June 10, 1982 





Declaration of the Heads of State and 
Government Participating in the Meeting 
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of the North Atlantic Council at Bonn, 
10th June, 1982 


1. We, the representatives of the 16 
members of the North Atlantic Alliance, 
reaffirm our dedication to the shared values 
and ideals on which our transatlantic part- 
nership is based. 


2. The accession of Spain to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, after its peaceful change to 
parliamentary democracy, bears witness to 
the vitality of the Alliance as a force for 
peace and freedom. 


3. Our Alliance has preserved peace for a 
third of a century. It is an association of free 
nations joined together to preserve their se- 
curity through mutual guarantees and col- 
lective self-defence as recognised by the 
United Nations Charter. It remains the es- 
sential instrument for deterring aggression 
by means of a strong defence and strength- 
ening peace by means of constructive dia- 
logue. Our solidarity in no way conflicts 
with the right of each of our countries to 
choose its own policies and internal devel- 


opment, and allows for a high degree of 


diversity. Therein lies our strength. In a 
spirit of mutual respect, we are prepared to 
adjust our aims and interests at all times 
through free and close consultations; these 
are the core of everyday Allied co-operation 
and will be intensified appropriately. We 
are a partnership of equals, none dominant 
and none dominated. 


4. The Soviet Union, for its part, requires 
the countries associated with it to act as a 
bloc, in order to preserve a rigid and im- 
posed system. Moreover, experience shows 
that the Soviet Union is ultimately willing 
to threaten or use force beyond its own 
frontiers. Afghanistan and the Soviet atti- 
tude with regard to the Polish crisis show 
this clearly. The Soviet Union has devoted 
over the past decade a large part of its re- 
sources to a massive military build-up, far 
exceeding its defence needs and supporting 
the projection of military power on a global 
scale. While creating a threat of these di- 
mensions, Warsaw Pact governments con- 
demn Western defence efforts as aggres- 
sive. While they ban unilateral disarmament 
movements in their own countries, they 


support demands for unilateral disarm- 
ament in the West. 

5. International stability and world peace 
require greater restraint and responsibility 
on the part of the Soviet Union. We, for our 
part, reaffirming the principles and pur- 
poses of the Alliance, set forth our Pro- 
gramme for Peace in Freedom: 

(a) Our purpose is to prevent war and, 
while safeguarding democracy, to build the 
foundations of lasting peace. None of our 
weapons will ever be used except in re- 
sponse to attack. We respect the sovereign- 
ty, equality, independence and territorial 
integrity of all states. In fulfilment of our 
purpose, we shall maintain adequate mili- 
tary strength and political solidarity. On 
that basis, we will persevere in efforts to 
establish, whenever Soviet behaviour makes 
this possible, a more constructive East-West 
relationship through dialogue, negotiation 
and mutually advantageous co-operation. 

(b) Our purpose is to preserve the secu- 
rity of the North Atlantic area by means of 
conventional and nuclear forces adequate to 
deter aggression and intimidation. This re- 
quires a sustained effort on the part of all 
the Allies to improve their defence readi- 
ness and military capabilities, without seek- 
ing military superiority. Our countries have 
the necessary resources to undertake this 
effort. The presence of North American 
armed forces in Europe and the United 
States strategic nuclear commitment to 
Europe remain integral to Allied security. 
Of equal importance are the maintenance 
and continued improvement of the defence 
capabilities of the European members of 
the Alliance. We will seek to achieve great- 
er effectiveness in the application of nation- 
al resources to defence, giving due attention 
to possibilities for developing areas of prac- 
tical co-operation. In this respect the Allies 
concerned will urgently explore ways to 
take full advantage both technically and 
economically of emerging technologies. At 
the same time steps will be taken in the 
appropriate fora to restrict Warsaw Pact 
access to Western militarily relevant tech- 
nology. 

(c) Our purpose is to have a stable bal- 
ance of forces at the lowest possible level, 
thereby strengthening peace and interna- 
tional security. We have initiated a compre- 
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hensive series of proposals for militarily sig- 
nificant, equitable and verifiable agree- 
ments on the control and reduction of ar- 
maments. We fully support the efforts of 
the United States to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union for substantial reductions in 
the strategic nuclear weapons of the two 
countries, and for the establishment of strict 
and effective limitations on their intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear weapons, starting with 
the total elimination of their land-based in- 
termediate-range missiles, which are of 
most concern to each side. We will continue 
to seek substantial reductions of convention- 
al forces on both sides in Europe, and to 
reach agreement on measures which will 
serve to build confidence and enhance se- 
curity in the whole of Europe. 

To this end, those of us whose countries 
participate in the negotiations on Mutal and 
Balanced Force Reductions in Vienna have 
agreed on a new initiative to give fresh im- 
petus to these negotiations. We will also 
play an active part in wider international 
talks on arms control and disarmament; at 
the Second United Nations Special Session 
on Disarmament which has just opened in 
New York, we will work to give new mo- 
mentum to these talks. 

(d) Our purpose is to develop substantial 
and balanced East-West relations aimed at 
genuine detente. For this to be achieved, 
the sovereignty of all states, wherever situ- 
ated, must be respected, human rights must 
not be sacrificed to state interests, the free 
movement of ideas must take the place of 
one-sided propaganda, the free movement 
of persons must be made possible, efforts 
must be made to achieve a military rela- 
tionship characterised by stability and open- 
ness, and in general all principles and provi- 
sions of the Helsinki Final Act in their en- 
tirety must be applied. We, for our part, 
will always be ready to negotiate in this 
spirit and we look for tangible evidence 
that this attitude is reciprocated. 

(e) Our purpose is to contribute to peace- 
ful progress worldwide; we will work to 
remove the causes of instability such as 
under-development or tensions which en- 
courage outside interference. We will con- 
tinue to play our part in the struggle 
against hunger and poverty. Respect for 
genuine non-alignment is important for in- 
ternational stability. All of us have an inter- 
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est in peace and security in other regions of 
the world. We will consult together as ap- 
propriate on events in these regions which 
may have implications for our security, 
taking into account our commonly identi- 
fied objectives. Those of us who are in a 
position to do so will endeavour to respond 
to requests for assistance from sovereign 
states whose security and independence is 
threatened. 

(f) Our purpose is to ensure economic and 
social stability for our countries, which will 
strengthen our joint capacity to safeguard 
our security. Sensitive to the effects of each 
country’s policies on others, we attach the 
greatest importance to the curbing of infla- 
tion and a return to sustained growth and 
to high levels of employment. 

While noting the important part which 
our economic relations with the Warsaw 
Pact countries can play in the development 
of a stable East-West relationship, we will 
approach those relations in a prudent and 
diversified manner consistent with our po- 
litical and security interests. Economic rela- 
tions should be conducted on the basis of a 
balanced advantage for both sides. We un- 
dertake to manage financial relations with 
the Warsaw Pact countries on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, including commerical pru- 
dence also in the granting of export credits. 
We agree to exchange information in the 
appropriate fora on all aspects of our eco- 
nomic, commerical and financial relations 
with Warsaw Pact countries. 

6. Nowhere has our commitment to 
common basic values been demonstrated 
more clearly than with regard to the situa- 
tion in Germany and Berlin. We remain 
committed to the security and freedom of 
Berlin and continue to support efforts to 
maintain the calm situation in and around 
the city. The continued success of efforts by 
the Federal Republic of Germany to im- 
prove the relationship between the two 
German states is important to the safe- 
guarding of peace in Europe. We recall that 
the rights and responsibilities of the Four 
Powers relating to Berlin and Germany as a 
whole remain unaffected and confirm our 
support for the political objective of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to work to- 
wards a state of peace in Europe in which 
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the German people regains its 
through free self-determination. 

7. We condemn all acts of international 
terrorism. They constitute flagrant viola- 
tions of human dignity and rights and are a 
threat to the conduct of normal internation- 
al relations. In accordance with our national 
legislation, we stress the need for the most 
effective co-operation possible to prevent 
and suppress this scourge. 

8. We call upon the Soviet Union to abide 
by internationally accepted standards of be- 
haviour without which there can be no 
prospect of stable international relations, 
and to join now with us in the search for 
constructive relations, arms reductions and 
world peace. 


unity 





Document on Integrated NATO Defence 


As indicated in the Declaration of today, 
we, the representatives of those members 
of the North Atlantic Alliance taking part in 
its integrated defence structure, hereby set 
out our detailed positions on defence. We 
welcome the intention of Spain to partici- 
pate in the integrated defence structure, 
and the readiness of the President of the 


Spanish Government to associate himself 


with this document, while noting that the 
modalities of Spanish participation have still 
to be worked out. 

Pursuant to the principles set out in the 
Programme for Peace and Freedom, we 
agree that, in accordance with current 
NATO defense plans, and within the con- 
text of NATO strategy and its triad of 
forces, we will continue to strengthen 
NATO’s defence posture, with special 
regard to conventional forces. Efforts of our 
nations in support of the decisions reached 
at Washington in 1978 have led to im- 
proved defensive capabilities. Notwithstand- 
ing this progress, it is clear, as documented 


in the recently published comparison of 


NATO and Warsaw Pact forces, that con- 
tinuing efforts are essential to Alliance secu- 
rity. Against this background, we will: 
—Fulfil to the greatest extent possible the 
NATO Force Goals for the next six years, 
including measures to improve the readi- 
ness of the standing forces and the readi- 
ness and mobilization capability of reserve 
forces. Note was taken of the recently con- 


cluded agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many for wartime host nation support. 

—Continue to implement measures iden- 
tified in the Long-Term Defence Pro- 
gramme designed to enhance our overall 
defence capabilities. 

—Continue to improve NATO planning 
procedures and explore other ways of 
achieving greater effectiveness in the appli- 
cation of national resources to defence, es- 
pecially in the conventional field. In that 
regard, we will continue to give due atten- 
tion to fair burden-sharing and to possibili- 
ties for developing areas of practical co-op- 
eration from which we can all benefit. 
—Explore ways to take full advantage 
both technically and economically of 
emerging technologies, especially to im- 
prove conventional defence, and take steps 
necessary to restrict the transfer of militari- 
ly relevant technology to the Warsaw .Pact. 

Noting that developments beyond the 
NATO area may threaten our vital interests, 
we reaffirm the need to consult with a view 
to sharing assessments and_ identifying 
common objectives, taking full account of 
the effect on NATO security and defence 
capability, as well as of the national inter- 
ests of member countries. Recognising that 
the policies which nations adopt in this field 
are a matter for national decision, we agree 
to examine collectively in the appropriate 
NATO bodies the requirements which may 
arise for the defence of the NATO area as a 
result of deployments’ by _ individual 
member states outside that area. Steps 
which may be taken by individual Allies in 
the light of such consultations to facilitate 
possible military deployments beyond the 
NATO area can represent an important 
contribution to Western security. 





Document on Arms Control and 
Disarmament 


As indicated in our Declaration of today, 
we, the representatives of the 16 members 
of the North Atlantic Alliance, hereby set 
out our detailed positions on Arms Control 
and Disarmament: 

Militarily significant, equitable and verifi- 
able agreements on arms control and 
disarmament contribute to the strengthen- 
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ing of peace and are an integral part of our 
security policies. Western proposals offer 
the possibility of substantial reductions in 
United States and Soviet strategic arms and 
intermediate-range weapons and in conven- 
tional forces in Europe, as well as of confi- 
dence-building measures covering the 
whole of Europe: 

—In the forthcoming Strategic Arms Re- 
ductions Talks (START), we call on the 
Soviet Union to agree on significant reduc- 
tions in United States and Soviet strategic 
nuclear forces, focussed on the most desta- 
bilizing inter-continental systems. 

—In the negotiations on Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces (INF) which are con- 
ducted within the START framework and 
are based on the December 1979 decision 
on INF modernization and arms control’*, 
the United States proposal for the complete 
elimination of all longer-range land-based 
INF missiles of the United States and the 
Soviet Union holds promise for an equitable 
outcome and enhanced security for all. 

—Those of us participating in the Vienna 
negotiations on Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions (MBFR) will soon present a 
draft treaty embodying a new, comprehen- 
sive proposal designed to give renewed mo- 
mentum to these negotiations and achieve 
the long-standing objective of enhancing 
stability and security in Europe. They stress 
that the Western treaty proposal, if accept- 
ed, will commit all participants whose 
forces are involved—European and North 
American—to participate in accordance 
with the principle of collectivity in substan- 
tial manpower reductions leading to equal 
collective ceilings for the forces of Eastern 
and Western participants in Central 
Europe, based on agreed data, with associ- 
ated measures designed to strengthen confi- 
dence and enhance verification. 

—In CSCE, the proposal for a Conference 
on Confidence- and Security-building Meas- 
ures and Disarmament in Europe as part of 
a balanced outcome of the Madrid CSCE 
Follow-up meeting would open the way to 
increased transparency and enhanced stabil- 
ity in the whole of Europe from the Atlan- 
tic to the Urals. 


*In this connection Greece reserves its posi- 
tion 
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At the same time, we are continuing our 
efforts to promote stable peace on a global 
scale: 

—In the Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva, the Allies will actively pursue ef- 
forts to obtain equitable and _ verifiable 
agreements including a total ban on chemi- 
cal weapons. 

—In the Second Special Session on 
Disarmament of the United Nations Gener- 
al Assembly now in progress, we trust that 
new impetus will be given to negotiations 
current and in prospect, especially by pro- 
moting military openness and verification, 
that the need for strict observance of the 
principle of renunciation of force enshrined 
in the United Nations Charter will be reaf- 
firmed, and that compliance with existing 
agreements will be strengthened. 

We appeal to all states to co-operate with 
us in these efforts to strengthen peace and 
security. In particular we call on the Soviet 
Union to translate its professed commit- 
ment to disarmament into active steps 
aimed at achieving concrete, balanced and 
verifiable results at the negotiating table. 


Note: The President participated in morn- 
ing and afternoon plenary sessions held at 
the Schaumberg Palace. During the day he 
also met with Prime Minister Leopoldo 
Calvo Sotelo y Bustelo of Spain, Prime Min- 
ister Andreas Papandreou of Greece, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Sa’ud al-Faysal 
of Saudi Arabia. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
texts provided by the NATO Press Service. 


Berlin, Federal Republic of Germany 





Remarks on Arrival. June 11, 1982 





Thank you very much for a_ most 
heartwarming welcome. I can’t tell you 
how much Nancy and I appreciate it. 

I think I will open with just a little news 
note. It might not have reached you as yet. 
I left Washington—the Senate having 
passed a budget, the House not having 
passed it—and at 11 o'clock last night re- 
ceived the telephone call. The House, too, 
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has passed a budget. And when the two get 
together in conference, I can guarantee you 
that while there may be some alterations 
here and there, basically the budget for the 
military of the United States will be what is 
necessary to enable you to do the job you're 
doing. 

And over this last week I’ve met with 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, even a 
Queen, but being with you, the men and 
women of our Armed Forces, is one of the 
proudest moments of this entire trip. I’m 
proud of all of you who are serving in 
Europe. And I bring you not only my per- 
sonal gratitude but that of all the folks back 
home. 

We think of you often, and needless to 
say you’re regularly in the hearts and minds 
of—of course, your families, your friends, 
and your sweethearts—but you’re in the 
hearts of a lot of Americans who don’t know 
you by name. They just know that you are 
their G.I. Joes and Jills, and they love you, 
too. And, of course, I must say too here, 
you, the families who are here with your 
men, you deserve a special word of thanks 
and gratitude for what you’re doing here in 
their behalf and thus in the behalf of all of 
our country. You, too, are serving nobly. 

The Constitution says I’m your Com- 
mander in Chief. Well, I assure you that not 
a day goes by that my thoughts don’t turn 
in one way or another to you who man the 
ramparts of freedom. There are now some 
300,000 of you here in Europe, American 
men and women defending freedom far 
from home. I know that as one individual 
out of all those thousands, you may not real- 
ize how your day-to-day work fits into the 
big picture. Well, in the few minutes I have 
today, I'd like to tell you how you fit into 
the scheme of history—why you’re here and 
why each individual’s contribution is so im- 
portant. 

I know it’s hard to keep your eye on his- 
tory when the hours are long and you're 
homesick, and it’s very hard to take the 
long view when your sergeant keeps telling 
you to move faster and grunt harder. 
[Laughter] But you’re here because you're 
vital to freedom—the crowning glory of our 
civilization. America wouldn’t be America 
without freedom, and we can’t keep it with- 
out you. It’s never more than one genera- 
tion away from extinction. Every genera- 


tion has to ensure that it will be there and 
passed it on to the next. 

We need not look very far from this air- 
port to see just how important your service 
really is. Despite the ever-present threat 
from the East, our role here has preserved 
a period of peace longer than any Europe 
has known in this century. And peace in 
Europe means peace in America. 

At this very moment, the forces of the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact are 
poised only a few miles from here. They 
aren’t there to protect the people of East- 
ern Europe. The Iron Curtain wasn’t woven 
to keep people out. It’s there to keep 
people in. The most obvious symbol of this 
is the Berlin Wall. And, you know, if I had a 
chance I'd like to ask the Soviet leaders one 
question—in fact, I may stuff the question 
in a bottle and throw it over the wall when 
I go there today. I really want to hear their 
explanation. Why is that wall there? Why 
are they so afraid of freedom on this side of 
the wall? Well, the truth is they’re scared to 
death of it because they know that freedom 
is catching, and they don’t dare leave their 
people have a taste of it. 

The huge number of Soviet tanks that 
rumble through the countryside, the Soviet 
missiles that peer over the border, they 
aren’t there for defense. They’re there to 
threaten the West and divide the Alliance. 
Well, our forces and those of NATO have a 
different idea. Our forces have a different 
assignment. We don’t seek to make Europe 
captive. We seek to keep Europe free. 

The people of West Germany, through 
their government, have time and again 
asked that we stand together in defense of 
freedom—both theirs and ours. And Presi- 
dent Carstens’ recent visit to the U.S. 
Second Armored Division was symbclic of 
our unity. Just as the Europeans support 
your presence here, I, too, as President 
want to support you by giving you what you 
need to do your job. I’m determined that 
you will have fair pay, new equipment, top- 
notch training, and the best leadership. 

America is honored by your service. Your 
job may sometimes be routine, but, believe 
me, it isn’t. It’s part of a noble cause, the 
defense of freedom and dignity. And you, 
you in uniform, you are the peacemakers. 
Because you are doing what you're doing, 
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we have a chance to preserve peace, and I 
promise you that is going to be the goal as 
long as this administration is in Washington. 

You know, there’ve been four wars in my 
lifetime. I don’t want to see another. I’m 
going to tell you a story about one of those 
wars, only because it tells the difference 
between two societies, ours and that society 
the other side of the wall. 

It goes back to a war when a B-17 
bomber was flying back across the channel 
badly shot up by anti-aircraft fire. The ball 
turret that hung beneath the belly of the 
plane had taken a hit, was jammed. They 
couldn’t get the ball turret gunner out 
while they were flying, and he was wound- 
ed. And out over the channel the plane 
started to lose altitude. The skipper ordered 
bail-out, and as the men started to leave the 
plane, the boy in the ball turret knew he 
was being left to go down with the plane. 
The last man to leave the plane saw the 
captain sit down on the floor and take his 
hand; and he said, “Never mind, son; we’ll 
ride it down together.” 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, post- 
humously awarded. That citation that I read 
when I was serving in that same war stuck 
with me for many years and came back to 
me just a few years ago when the Soviet 
Union gave its highest honor, a gold medal, 
to a man, a Spaniard living in Moscow. But 
they don’t give citations. They don’t tell 
you why; they just give the medal. So, I did 
some digging to find out why he was their 
highest honoree. Well, he had spent 8 years 
in Cuba before going to Moscow. And 
before that he had spent 23 years in Mexico 
in prison. He was the man who buried a 
pickaxe in the head of—Leon Trotsky’s 
head. They gave their highest honor for 
murder. We gave our highest honor to a 
man who had sacrificed his life to comfort a 
boy who had to die. 

I don’t know of anything that explains the 
difference between the society we're trying 
to preserve and the society we’re defending 
the world against than that particular story. 

God bless you all for what you're doing. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:58 a.m. at 
Tempelhof Airport. 

Following his remarks, the President went 
to Checkpoint Charlie, where he viewed the 
Berlin Wall. He was accompanied by Chan- 
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cellor Helmut Schmidt and Berlin Mayor 
Richard von Weizsacker. 


Berlin, Federal Republic of Germany 





Remarks to the People of Berlin. 
June 11, 1982 





Mr. Governing Mayor, Mr. Chancellor, Ex- 
cellencies, you ladies and gentlemen: 

It was one of Germany’s greatest sons, 
Goethe, who said that “there is strong shadow 
where there is much light.” In our times, 
Berlin, more than any other place in the 
world, is such a meeting place of light and 
shadow, tyranny and freedom. To be here is 
truly to stand on freedom’s edge and in the 
shadow of a wall that has come to symbol- 
ize all that is darkest in the world today, to 
sense how shining and priceless and how 
much in need of constant vigilance and pro- 
tection our legacy of liberty is. 

This day marks a happy return for us. We 
paid our first visit to this great city more 
than 3 years ago, as private citizens. As with 
every other citizen to Berlin or visitor to 
Berlin, I came away with a vivid impression 
of a city that is more than a place on the 
map—a city that is a testament to what is 
both most inspiring and most troubling 
about the time we live in. 

Thomas Mann once wrote that “A man 
lives not only his personal life as an individ- 
ual, but also consciously or unconsciously 
the life of his epoch.” Nowhere is this more 
true than in Berlin, where each moment of 
everyday life is spent against the backdrop 
of contending global systems and ideas. To 
be a Berliner is to live the great historic 
struggle of this age, the latest chapter in 
man’s timeless quest for freedom. 

As Americans, we understand this. Our 
commitment to Berlin is a lasting one. 
Thousands of our citizens have served here 
since the first small contingent of American 
troops arrived on July 4th, 1945, the anni- 
versary of our independence as a nation. 
Americans have served here ever since— 
not as conquerors, but as guardians of the 
freedom of West Berlin and its brave, 
proud, people. 
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Today I want to pay tribute to my fellow 
countrymen, military and civilian, who 
serve their country and the people of Berlin 
and, in so doing, stand as sentinals of free- 
dom everywhere. I also which to pay my 
personal respects to the people of this great 
city. My visit here today is proof that this 
American commitment has been worth- 
while. Our freedom is indivisible. 

The American commitment to Berlin is 
much deeper than our military presence 
here. In the 37 years since World War II, a 
succession of American Presidents has made 
it clear that our role in Berlin is emblematic 
of our larger search for peace throughout 
Europe and the world. Ten years ago this 
month, that search brought into force the 
Quadripartite Agreement on Berlin. A 
decade later, West Berliners live more se- 
curely, can travel more freely and, most 
significantly, have more contact with 
friends and relatives in East Berlin and East 
Germany than was possible 10 years ago. 

These achievements reflect the realistic 
approach of Allied negotiators, who recog- 
nized that practical progress can be made 
even while basic differences remain be- 
tween East and West. As a result, both sides 
have managed to handle their differences 
in Berlin without the clash of arms, to the 
benefit of all mankind. 

The United States remains committed to 
the Berlin agreement. We will continue to 
expect strict observance and full implemen- 
tation in all aspects of this accord, including 
those which apply to the eastern sector of 
Berlin. But if we are heartened by the par- 
tial progress achieved in Berlin, other de- 
velopments make us aware of the growing 
military power and expansionism of the 
Soviet Union. 

Instead of working with the West to 
reduce tensions and erase the danger of 
war, the Soviet Union is engaged in the 
greatest military buildup in the history of 
the world. It has used its new-found might 
to ruthlessly pursue it goals around the 
world. As the sad case of Afghanistan 
proves, the Soviet Union has not always re- 
spected the precious right of national sover- 
eignty it is committed to uphold as a signa- 
tory of the United Nations Charter. And 
only one day’s auto ride from here, in the 
great city of Warsaw, a courageous people 
suffer, because they dare to strive for the 


very fundamental human rights which that 
Helsinki Final Act proclaimed. 

The citizens of free Berlin appreciate 
better than anyone the importance of allied 
unity in the face of such challenges. Ten 
years after the Berlin agreement, the hope 
it engendered for lasting peace remains a 
hope rather than a certainty. But the hopes 
of free people—be they German or Ameri- 
can—are stubborn things. We will not be 
lulled or bullied into fatalism, into resigna- 
tion. We believe that progress for just and 
lasting peace can be made, that substantial 
areas of agreement can be reached with 
potential adversaries when the forces of 
freedom act with firmness, unity, and a sin- 
cere willingness to negotiate. 

To succeed at the negotiating table, we 
allies have learned that a healthy military 
balance is a necessity. Yesterday, the other 
NATO heads of government and I agreed 
that it is essential to preserve and strength- 
en such a military balance. And let there be 
no doubt: The United States will continue 
to honor its commitment to Berlin. 

Our forces will remain here as long as 
necessary to preserve the peace and protect 
the freedom of the people of Berlin. For us 
the American presence in Berlin, as long as 
it is needed, is not a burden; it is a sacred 
trust. 

Ours is a defensive mission. We pose no 
threat to those who live on the other side of 
the wall. But we do extend a challenge, a 
new Berlin initiative to the leaders of the 
Soviet bloc. It is a challenge for peace. We 
challenge the men in the Kremlin to join 
with us in the quest for peace, security, and 
a lowering of the tensions and weaponry 
that could lead to future conflict. 

We challenge the Soviet Union, as we 
proposed last year, to eliminate their SS-20, 
SS-4, and SS-5 missiles. If Chairman Brezh- 
nev agrees to this, we stand ready to forgo 
all of our ground-launched cruise missiles 
and Pershing II missiles. 

We challenge the Soviet Union, as NATO 
proposed yesterday, to slash the convention- 
al ground forces of the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO in Central Europe to 700,000 men 
each and the total ground and air forces of 
the two alliances to 900,000 men each. And 
we challenge the Soviet Union to live up to 
its signature its leader placed on the Helsin- 
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ki treaty, so that the basic human rights of 
Soviet and Eastern Europe people will be 
respected. 

A positive response to these sincere and 
reasonable points from the Soviets, these 
calls for conciliation instead of confronta- 
tion, could open the door for a conference 
on disarmament in Europe. 

We Americans—we Americans are opti- 
mists, but we are also realists. We're a 
peaceful people, but we’re not a weak or 
gullible people. So, we look with hope to 
the Soviet Union’s response. But we expect 
positive actions rather than rhetoric as the 
first proof of Soviet good intentions. We 
expect that the response to my Berlin initia- 
tive for peace will demonstrate finally that 
the Soviet Union is serious about working to 
reduce tensions in other parts of the world 
as they have been able to do here in Berlin. 

Peace, it has been said, is more than the 
absence of armed conflict. Reducing mili- 
tary forces alone will not automatically 
guarantee the long-term prospects for 


peace. 

Several times in the 1950’s and ‘60’s the 
world went to the brink of war over Berlin. 
Those confrontations did not come because 
of military forces or operations alone. They 


arose because the Soviet Union refused to 
allow the free flow of peoples and ideas 
between East and West. And they came 
because the Soviet authorities and their 
minions repressed millions of citizens in 
Eastern Germany who did not wish to live 
under a Communist dictatorship. 

So, I want to concentrate the second part 
of America’s new Berlin initiative on ways 
to reduce the human barriers—barriers as 
bleak and brutal as the Berlin Wall itself— 
which divide Europe today. 

If I had only one message to urge on the 
leaders of the Soviet bloc, it would be this: 
Think of your own coming generations. 
Look with me 10 years into the future 
when we will celebrate the 20th anniversa- 
ry of the Berlin agreement. What then will 
be the fruits of our efforts? Do the Soviet 
leaders want to be remembered for a prison 
wall, ringed with barbed wire and armed 
guards whose weapons are aimed at inno- 
cent civilians—their own civilians? Do they 
want to conduct themselves in a way that 


will earn only the contempt of free peoples 
and the distrust of their own citizens? Or 
do they want to be remembered for having 
taken up our offer to use Berlin as a starting 
point for true efforts to reduce the human 
and political divisions which are the ulti- 
mate cause of every war? 

We in the West have made our choice. 
America and our allies welcome peaceful 
competition in ideas, in economics , and in 
all facets of human activity. We seek no 
advantage. We covet no territory. And we 
wish to force no ideology or way of life on 
others. 

The time has come, 10 years after the 
Berlin agreement, to fulfill the promise it 
seemed to offer at its dawn. I call on Presi- 
dent Brezhnev to join me in a sincere effort 
to translate the dashed hopes of the 1970's 
into the reality of a safer and freer Europe 
in the 1980's. 

I am determined to assure that our civili- 
zation averts the catastrophe of a nuclear 
war. Stability depends primarily on the 
maintenance of a military balance which 
offers no temptation to an aggressor. And 
the arms control proposals which I have 
made are designed to enhance deterrence 
and achieve stability at substantially lower 
and equal force levels. At the same time, 
other measures might be negotiated be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union to reinforce the peace and help 
reduce the possibility of a nuclear conflict. 
These include measures to enhance mutual 
confidence and to improve communication 
both in time of peace and in a crisis. 

Past agreements have created the hot 
line between Moscow and Washington, es- 
tablished measures to reduce the danger of 
nuclear accidents, and provided for notifica- 
tion of some missile launches. We are now 
studying other concrete and practical steps 
to help further reduce the risk of a nuclear 
conflict which I intend to explore with the 
Soviet Union. It is time we went further to 
avert the risk of war through accident or 
misunderstanding. 

We shortly will approach the Soviet 
Union with proposals in such areas as notifi- 
cation of strategic exercises, of missile 
launches, and expanded exchange of strate- 
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gic forces data. Taken together, these steps 
would represent a qualitative improvement 
in the nuclear environment. They would 
help reduce the chances of misinterpreta- 
tion in the case of exercises and test 
launches. And they would reduce the secre- 
cy and ambiguity which surround military 
activity. We are considering additional 
measures as well. 

We will be making these proposals in 
good faith to the Soviet Union. We hope 
that their response to this Berlin initiative, 
so appropriate to a city that is acutely con- 
scious of the costs and risks of war, will be 
positive. A united, resolute Western Alli- 
ance stands ready to defend itself if neces- 
sary. But we are also ready to work with 
the Soviet bloc in peaceful cooperation if 
the leaders of the East are willing to re- 
spond in kind. 

Let them remember the message of Schil- 
ler that only “He who has done his best for 
his own time has lived for all times.” Let 
them join with us in our time to achieve a 
lasting peace and a better life for tomor- 
row’s generations on both sides of that 
blighted wall. And let the Brandenburg 
Gate become a symbol not of two separate 
and hostile worlds, but an open door 
through which ideas, free ideas, and peace- 
ful competition flourish. 

My final message is for the people of 
Berlin. Even before my first visit to your 
city, I felt a part of you, as all free men and 
women around the world do. We lived 
through the blockade and airlift with you. 
We witnessed the heroic reconstruction of a 
devastated city, and we watched the cre- 
ation of your strong democratic institutions. 

When I came here in 1978, I was deeply 
moved and proud of your success. What 
finer proof of what freedom can accomplish 
than the vibrant, prosperous island you’ve 
created in the midst of a hostile sea. Today, 
my reverence for your courage and accom- 
plishment has grown even deeper. 

You are a constant inspiration for us all— 
for our hopes and ideals, and for the human 
qualities of courage, endurance, and faith 
that are the one secret weapon of the West 
no totalitarian regime can ever match. As 
long as Berlin exists, there can be no doubt 
about the hope for democracy. 


Yes, the hated wall still stands. But taller 
and stronger than that bleak barrier divid- 
ing East from West, free from oppressed, 
stands the character of the Berliners them- 
selves. You have endured in your splendid 
city on the Spree, and my return visit has 
convinced me, in the words of the beloved 
old song that “Berlin bleibt doch Berlin” — 
Berlin is still Berlin. 

We all remember John Kennedy’s stirring 
words when he visited Berlin. I can only 
add that we in America and in the West 
are still Berliners, too, and always will be. 
And I am proud to say today that it is good 
to be home again. 

God bless you. Danke schon. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 
front of the Charlottenburg Palace. 

During his appearance at Charlottenburg 
Palace, the President attended a reception 
hosted by Mayor Richard von Weizsacker. 


Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany 





Remarks on Departing Bonn. 
June 11, 1982 





Chancellor Schmidt, Herr Genscher,' Excel- 
lencies who are here on the platform and 
you ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are grateful for the warmth 
and the friendship that we have encoun- 
tered throughout our short visits to Bonn 
and Berlin. 

In Berlin this morning I looked across 
that tragic wall and saw the grim conse- 
quences of freedom denied. But I was 
deeply inspired by the courage and dedica- 
tion to liberty which I saw in so many faces 
on the western side of that city. 

The purpose of my trip to Bonn was to 
consult both with leaders of the German 
Government and our colleagues from other 
nations. Both aspects of the visit have been 


' German Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 
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a great success. We didn’t seek to avoid the 
problems facing the West in the coming 
years. We met them head-on and discov- 
ered that, as always, what unites us is much 
deeper and more meaningful than any dif- 
ferences which might exist. 

We leave with renewed optimism about 
the future of the Western world. We also 
leave with a very warm feeling about the 
people of Bonn, Berlin, and the Federal Re- 
public. 

Diplomacy is important, but friendship 
leaves an even more lasting impression. 
Your friendship for us has been an especial- 
ly moving experience. Nancy and I are per- 
sonally very touched by your hospitality. 
We know, however, that this greeting was 
meant not only for us but for the entire 
American people. 

These trips, these meetings have been ar- 
duous; they have been long; they’ve been 
tiring to all of us. But I think they’ve been 
successful. And here today is an evidence of 
why they have to be successful—because 
what was at issue and what is at stake in all 
that we were trying to accomplish in those 
meetings is visible here in these young 
people. We must deliver to them a world of 
opportunity and peace. And with that as a 
goal and with that as our inspiration, we 
cannot fail. 

German-American friendship is truly one 
of the lasting foundations of Western coop- 
eration and peace and freedom in the 
world. And this visit has convinced me that 
ours is a friendship that cannot be shaken. 

I thank you all from the bottom of my 
heart. Good-bye, and until we meet again, 
Auf wiedersehen. 


Note: The President spoke at 3 p.m. at the 
Cologne/Bonn Airport. 


The President’s Trip to Europe 





Remarks Upon Return. June 11, 1982 





Thank you very much. Thank you, 
George, all the representatives of the 
Senate and the House who’ve been working 
so hard while we’ve been gone, the mem- 
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bers of the Cabinet. And to those employ- 
ees of government, Cabinet members here 
on the platform and who were with us on 
the plane, who went on this trip as part of 
the team, I think you’d have been proud of 
all of them and how hard they worked. 

But I have to tell you: This is a very great 
surprise to us. And adding to the surprise is 
the fact that here it is still daylight, and it’s 
only 43 minutes past midnight. [Laughter] 
But it’s great to be home, especially since 
we don’t have to get in a car and go some- 
place and make another speech. [Laughter] 

Before I give you a brief report on our 
trip to Europe, let me just say how happy I 
was to learn last night, in Bonn, that the 
House had passed the revised bipartisan re- 
covery budget. 

I was especially pleased at the breadth of 
support it commanded from Republicans of 
all regions and 63 responsible House Demo- 
crats. And I want to tell you that this morn- 
ing, after getting that word—and when I 
brought the word to my colleagues from 
the other countries that we were meeting 
with, our allies—their joy. They were look- 
ing forward to this as much as I was and as 
much as the American people were. 

So, my congratulations to Bob Michel and 
all the other responsible Members of the 
House for a job well done. And now let’s 
hope the House and Senate conference 
committee can finish its work quickly so 
that we can get on with economic recovery 
here at home and around the world. 

As I say, in greeting these ladies and gen- 
tlemen when I got off the plane, proud as I 
am of all that were with us and on the team 
and worked so hard and so many hours, I’m 
proud of all of you, George, who were here 
running the store at home. 

After visiting six major cities in Europe, 
one thing stands out clearly, and we some- 
times lose sight of it: America has a lot of 
friends in the world. Yes, there were dem- 
onstrators who didn’t agree with some of 
our policies, but I can tell you that in every 
city the streets were lined, wherever we 
went, with people cheering America, and 
most of them waving American flags. And 
this morning we addressed 25,000 people at 
the Charlottenburg Castle in Berlin, stand- 
ing there in the garden. And to see those 
25,000 Berliners waving American flags and 
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cheering us and thanking us for what we 
mean to them was also something that is 
hard to describe. 

I can report that we accomplished what 
we set out to do on this trip. Our friend- 
ships are firm, and America is once again 
respected by allies and potential adversaries 
alike. At the economic summit meeting at 
Versailles, we reaffirmed our commitments 
to the fight against inflation, to expanded 
trade, and to economic development. We 
agreed on cooperative approaches to the 
tough economic problems faced by our 
countries and on a more vigilant and re- 
strained approach to trade with the Soviet 
bloc. 

At the NATO summit meeting in Bonn, 
we welcomed Spain as the 16th member of 
the Alliance. And I had to point out to 
them—I couldn’t resist—the uniqueness of 
that situation in the world. Here another 
democracy, Spain, voluntarily asking to 
become a member of NATO—when have 
you ever heard of a nation voluntarily re- 
questing to become a member of the 
Warsaw Pact? 

We approved a new Western proposal for 
the reduction of conventional arms in 
Europe, and we formalized what we had 
been working for a year to achieve—a clear 
consensus on the need to improve our de- 
fenses, while confirming our willingness to 
negotiate in good faith with the Soviet 
Union for a more secure peace. NATO is 
more confident now, confident in its ability 
both to preserve its strength and to pro- 
mote peace. 

In Rome, I consulted with His Holiness 
The Pope in our continuing quest for peace, 
and I had an opportunity to meet with the 
leaders of Italy, a country that has been as 
strong and consistent as any in its support 
for the Alliance and the policies of the 
United States. 

And while in Rome, I also had the pleas- 
ure of meeting a group of young men and 
thanking them personally. They were the 
men who freed our General Dozier. 

The preservation of our free institutions 
is, after all, the most important reason for 
our efforts to strengthen the Alliance. As I 
listened to our European friends, I learned 
a great deal about their approaches and 
concerns. Yes, we have our differences, but 
I am firmly convinced that our values are 


the same, our objectives are the same, and 
when we have different ideas about reach- 
ing those objectives we can work them out. 

As this trip began, the United States was 
doing all that it could to bring an honorable 
end to conflict in the South Atlantic. And 
today, as this trip concludes, the United 
States is once again trying to bring peace to 
the Middle East. Clearly, our responsibilities 
as a great people span the globe. The na- 
tions of the West all look to us for leader- 
ship in preserving freedom and peace. This 
is not a burden that we sought, but it is one 
we shall never shirk. 


I brought a message to our allies that the 
United States will remain a firm and reli- 
able partner. I said in Bonn, that they are 
not alone; we are with them. And tonight I 
come home with a message from our allies, 
one impressed upon me at every stop along 
the way: Americans, we are not alone; they 
are with us, too. 

Our alliances have never been stronger. 
The powerful friendship among free nations 
shall endure. Together with our friends 
overseas we shall live up to our responsibil- 
ities as the world’s greatest force for free- 
dom and for peace. 

And I couldn’t conclude without just 
saying one thing also that happened in 
Berlin this morning. When we arrived at 
Tempelhof, and there were hundreds and 
hundreds of our young men and women in 
uniform, and those with their families that 
are with them and their children that were 
with them, and meeting and greeting them, 
seeing them, I have never known such 
pride. And I can tell you, you have every 
reason to be proud of them, also. And 
they’re proud to be there on the ramparts 
of freedom, doing what they’re doing. 

And now, Nancy and I have to get back 
to the store on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
[Laughter] It’s been a great trip, but there 
really is no place like home. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:43 p.m. at 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md., where he was 
greeted upon his return by Vice President 
George Bush, Members of the Congress and 
the Cabinet, and other government officials 
and employees. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 5 


The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Illinois as a result of severe 
storms and tornadoes, beginning on May 29, 
which caused extensive property damage. 


June 7 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following-named persons to 
be Representatives and Alternate Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the Twelfth Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly Devoted to Dis- 
armament: 


Representatives 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, United States Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations 

John W. Warner, United States Senator from the 
State of Virginia 

Samuel S. Stratton, United States Representative 
from the State of New York 

Edwin J. Feulner, Jr.. President of the Heritage 
Foundation 


Eugene Victor Rostow, Director of the Arms 
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Kenneth L. Adelman, Deputy United States Per- 
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The following-named persons to be Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the Twelfth Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly Devoted to 
Disarmament: 


Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, of Maryland 

John William Warner, United States Sena- 
tor from the State of Virginia 

Samuel S. Stratton, United States Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York 

Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., of Virginia 

Eugene Victor Rostow, of Connecticut 


The following-named persons to be Alterna- 
tive Representatives of the United States of 
America to the Twelfth Special Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly De- 
voted to Disarmament: 


Kenneth L. Adelman, of Virginia 

Sam Nunn, United States Senator from 
the State of Georgia 

Jack Kemp, United States Representative 
from the State of New York 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., of Virginia 

Fred Charles Ikle, of Maryland 
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